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FLORENCE LEE HOLTZMAN 
was gucst 9f honor and one of the speak 
tenth anniversary luncheon 
of the I yric Art Soc iety of New York 
at Hotel Plaza on November 9. Mm 
Holtzman spoke on the problems which 
American singers in 


Bachrach.) 


A DISTINGUISHED COTERIE ABOARD THE SS. BREMEN. 
In the group are Mme. Feodor Chaliapin, Mrs. Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Gustaaf de Loor, 
tenor, new to the Metropolitan Opera Company; Captain Ziegenbein, Editha Fleischer, 
soprano of the Metropolitan; Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, tenor of the Metropolitan; Mrs. Gus- 
taaf de Loor, I’eodor Chaliapin, bass; Karin Bransell, messo-soprano of the Metropolitan; 
and Lotte Lehmann, soprano. (Photo by R. Fleischhut.) 
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WALTER RUMMEL, 
European pianist, and his 
sons, Etienne and 


Theo. 


{wo 








CHARLES MADURO 
This composer's songs are featured in 
programs of Barbara 
Peters, Rhoda Arnold, 
and others. Both Nina 
Koshets Gina Pinnera will sing 
compositions of Mr. Maduro at their 
Vew York recitals, one of which takes 
place at Town Hall, the other at Car- 

negie Hall, December 13. 


the current 
Vaurel, 
Ume. Nicolina 


Julia 


and 
WILLEM VAN HOOGSTRATEN, 
conductor, has entered upon his eighth year as head 
of the Portland (Ore.) Symphony Orchestra. 


BARRY DEVINE, 
baritone, a Claude Warford pupil, has 
been an artist of WEAF for the past 
two seasons on programs of the Wom- 
an's Radio Revue, Classic Varieties, 
Garden Melodies, May We Present, and 
McKesson and Robbins. 
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Vaclav Talich, cor 


THE ST 
luctor rague Philharmonic Orchestra; Vladimir 
Eckermann, director of the Stockholm 
{lexander Merovitch. 
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new score aboard the S 


FAY FERGUSON, 
pianist, gave a recital at Town Hall, New 
York, October 30. (Photo © Elszin.) 





JOSEFIN HARTMAN VOLLMER 
is coaching and teaching at her studio in 
New York. Her pupils are actively en- 
gaged in concert, recital, opera, and over 

the radio. 


S. Bremen. (Photo by Fleischhut.) 











(See Inside Back Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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WM. L. CALHOUN, A.M., Mus.D. 


TEacHER OF Piano 

Method grounded upon the —, by < eaaaa 
rather than some phase of th 

790 Riverside Drive, New York BRadburet 2-3729 


MUSICAL 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Established in N. Y. City, 1901, Endorsed by 1500 
artists in the musical world. All vocal defects adjusted 


70 Ca Hall, 154 West 57th } Bin N. Y. 
p Renee ath By Telephone—CIrcle 7-1472 





Mme. REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 
10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 





PERRY AVERILL 
BARITONE 
TeacHer or SINGING 
Studio: 210 East 68th Street, New York 
Teleph : RHinelander 4-4732 








ISIDOR STRASSNER 
Violinist-Teacher—Conductor Educational Alliance Orchestra 
ANNA S. STRASSNER 


Pianist—Teacher, Formerly with — of Musical Art 
211 Bedford Park Blvd., N. Y. Tel. SEdgwick 3-1536 





ANNA SARGENT SMITH 
CHILD CULTURE THRU 
MUSIC 


Studio 711 Steinway Hall, New York ClIrcle 7-2770 





WALTER GOLDE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
113 West 57th St., New York City 
Telephone Circle 7-2433 


Studio: 


FRANCIS MOORE 
Pianist, TRacHER, ACCOMPANIST 
169 East 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-8226 





ARTHUR ROSENSTEIN 
Accompanying 
Coaching in Opera, Lieder, Modern and 


Classical Vocal Art 
600 West 111th St., New York City. CAth. 8-6965 





MRS. L. et: TORRENS 
CHER OF SINGING 


Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York City 
26 Gramercy Park, New York City 
Tel. GRamercy 3.6264 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: MO 2-8753 








HUGH PORTER 
ORGANIST ann CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York 


ORGANIST Address 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 52 West 84th St., 
OF N. Y. New Yor' 





JORGE C. BENITEZ 
VOICE TRAINING 
in all its branches 
250 West 82nd Street, New York 
Tel. TRafalgar 7-9453 


GEORGE I. TILTON 
OrGanist AND CHOIRMASTER 
Tuizp Pressyterian Cuurcnu 
N. Warren St., above W. Hanover, Trenton, N. J. 
"Tel. Trenton 5066 





EDGAR SCHOFIELD 


Member of the American Academy of 
of Singing : 
Endorsed by Epwarp Jounson of Metropolitan 


0. 
171. West 7ist Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-9527 





EDWIN McARTHUR 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Studio: 350 West 57th St., New York City 
Telephone CIrcle 7-2178 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Appointments by letter or telephone only 
828 Carnegie Hall, New York COlumbus 5-0693 


DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





JOHN R. OATMAN 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 

“Being in full ion of my method of 


Possess: 
singing, he has C= = to form great artists.” 
Tancesco 


Carnegie = oun New York City 


COURIER 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 

The Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 

Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 


New York 


EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED 
FAMOUS ARTISTS AND EDUCATORS 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 

1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2628 


WORLD 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





CARLO KOHRSSEN 

Conductor Washington Heights Oratorio Society 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND THEORY 

526 W. 139th St., N. Y. Tel. BRadhurst 2-3364 





ARLINE REYNOLDS SMITH 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 

New York: 160 W. 13rd St. Studio 5-1 Tel.: TRaf. 1-700 

Philadelphia: 2018 Walnut 8t. Tel.: Locust 3631 





WALTER W. PLOCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
121 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone TRafalgar 7-4625 





WILLIAM S. BRADY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
137 West 86th St. 
Tel. SChuyler 4-3580 


Studio: New York 





ELSA HILGER, CEttist 
MARIA HILGER, Viotinist 


GRETA HILGER, Pianist 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 





WM. EARL BROWN 
Author of “Vocat Wispom” 
formerly assistant to Lamperti 
Studios: 57 W. 75th St., N.Y. SUsquehanna 7-1079 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 


Organist Home Baptist Church 
Piano, Orcan ano Harmony Instruction 
Studied under Scharwenka and Liszt 
N. Y. School of Music and Arts, 310 W. 92nd St, 
Tel. SChuyler 4-4140 
Personal address: 601 West 140th Street 
Tel. EDgecombe 4-4819 








CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Its Technique, Literature and Interpretation 
Member of Faculty of the Juilliard School of usic 
Director of Music in the Barrington School for Girls 


Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 





HANNA BROCKS 


LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals— Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Also Classes for Children 





MARY KEEGAN 


Vocat Coacu—AccompanistT—TEACHEerR 
Radio Program Director—N. Y. Stations 





342 West 71st St., New York SUs. 7-9763 
STUART ROSS 
Coacu-AccoMPANIST 
260 West End Avenue, New York 


Telephone SUsquehanna 7-5720 





EDWIN GRASSE 
9 Gone ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
4 West End Ave., Cor, 103rd St., New York 
Telephone ACademy 2- 1588 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





ALBERTO BIMBONI 


ConpvcTor 
Member of Faculty Curtis Institute of Music, Phila. 
and Faculty of Musie Dept. of University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 
380 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Telephone MOnument 2-1328 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn. 6-4119, 6-2634 





WALTER LEARY 


Baritone 
Teacher of Singing 
22 West 85th St., New York City 
Telephone SUsquehanna 7-0123 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 


New York 





WALTER SQUIRE 
TEACHER OF Piano AND THEORY 
Studio: 101 East 74th Street, New York 
Telephone: BUtterfield 8-6090 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Bite. 1425 —. N. YX. 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. 


Telephones: PEnnsylvanis +3636 and canein 1428 





BURNHAM-WRAGG 
PIANO SCHOOL 
Steinway Hall, New York City 


THUEL BURNHAM RUSSEL WRAGG 
(Private Lessons and (Piano and Keyboard 
Master Classes) Harmony) 


Bteinwoy Pianos Used 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 


Former!; Met. Opera Co.) 
A Maver 7 oe o Instrument 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED yr FORMING 


showing 
features of the | Calin- Baris Chev System 


pe tickets 
1425 Broadway, Met Opera Studios, N. Y. 


PEnn. 6-2634 
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panying slip and become a 
COURIER. 


FREE! Coon’s Pocket 
Dictionary of Music 
Terms. Gives over 5,000 
definitions of terms 

phrases in general use in 





The World’s Greatest Musical Weekly 


The MUSICALCOURIER 


You surely wish to have a thorough and comprehensive 
weekly review of the world of music; fill out the accom- 


Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
For enclosed $5.00 send the Musicat Covurizr for one 
year and include the dictionary. 
Trial offer: 3 months $1.25; 6 months $2.50. 


music. This sts is for Name .. 
one year’s su —— Add 
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Canada, $8.50 Foreign, $6.25 








Caurier Com . Inc., 


113 West 57th Street, New York. Eni 
York, Xe 


ew tor 





tered as Second 
the << March 3, 1879. 


MARION LUYSTER DEVOE 


Soprano—Or ganist 
TeACHER oF VoIce—PIANO 
Assistant to Wilbur A. Luyster in Sight Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, roadway, 
New York, and 42 Rockwood Ave., Baldwin, L. I., N. Y¥. 





THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Theory, Voice, Dramatic 
Action, Toeee. Riad Mrs. Carl Fiqué 
Director; F. W Bruno Timmermann; 


° r 
Helen Zottarelli. ee bere larahs s. 
28 So. PorTLanp Avs., Brooxirn, N. Y., NEvins 8-3462 





ERNEST CARTER, Mus.Doc. 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





MME, ANITA RIO 
SINGING TEACHER WHO SINGS 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: CHelsea 3-6911 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 


English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New Cork 
Telephone Circle 7-5420 


PIFTY-THIRD 
YEAR 











4 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 7-2634 


W ILDERMANN 


Institute of Music 
Authorized Local Center of Trinity College of Music 


Steinway Hall, N. ¥. C. Address Secy., St. George, 8. L 





MUSICAL 


MARGARET ROBERTS 


SOPRANO 


Mgt.: Annie Friedberg, Fisk Building, New York 


SYLVIA TELL 


Dance Pepacocue AND DANSEUSE 
Chicago Musical College 








FRANK TAURITZ 


Spanisn and — 
Reasonab 


ox in Frenos, eo a 
rt “Tel. GEnsonburst 6- $6146 


orion; LaNovace Coac 
1342- 76th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT — TENOR ORATORIO 
Authority on voice production and breathing 

Lalit Lehmann method 
915 toa Hau, N v. RAvenswood 8-6965 





STUDIO: 


GRACE PANVINI 


Lyrie Coloratura 
OPERA—CONCERT—RECITAL—RADIO 
Address c/o J. Nola, 113 W. 57th St., New York 


MARGOLIS «a 


CULTURE 
1426 Broadway, Suite 38, 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., New York 


Wyprtk 


VOCAL STUDIO 
50 Bast 77th St., New York City BUtterfield 8-4381 


‘KAMMERER 


Piano AND ORGAN 


Hall, New York City 

















TEACHER OF Voice, 


Studio: 713 Carnegie 


WALTER HENRY HALL 


Music, 


Address 39 Claremont 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


American Composer-Pianist 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 
Address: La Mesa, Calif. 
N. Y. C. 


: WARFORD ©: 


PAGANUCCI 


OPERATIC COACH — ACCOMPANIST 
Rembrandt Studios, 152 W. 57th St., New York 
(Tel. NEvins 8-3840 or Circle 17-9636 for Appointment) 


KINGSBURY-CERATI 


Vorce — Stace Tecunic — Diction 
Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
70 Seventh Ave., New York Helsea 3-7786 


ELEANOR STEELE 


SOPRANO 
4 East 72nd Street 
New York City 


HALL CLOVIS 


TENOR 
4 East 72nd Street 
New York City 


fPmac. SACERDOTE 

SCHOOL OF OPERATIC ART, in conjunction with the 
OPERATIC ART THEATRE 
Voice Development — Concert Repertory 

FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO, 


SIGHT SINGING 


Amazingly quick and lasting results obtained by 


MME. C. TROTIN 
Author of “Key to ee, 

Private Residence 
411 West 115th St 





Columbia University 


New York 


Professor of Choral 


Avenue, 





TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


4 W. 40th St. 

















ILL. 





Carnegie 


Hall ‘el. 
Studio 805 UNiversity 4-3803 


Mr. and Mrs. 


HERMAN DEVRIES 


TEACHERS OF SINGING 
Address: Congress Hotel, Chicago. Har. 3800 








FLORENCE OSTRANDER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


21 Cohawney Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Studios | $17 Steinway Hall, New York City 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piano—Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 


‘-BOIC E 


s 
A SINGING 
N 
8. 








Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York City 
» Studio 717 Tel.: Circle 7-0187 





FLORENCE SIEGFRIED 


KAISER VOLLSTEDT 


Soprano Conductor-Pianist 
Chicago Conservatory, Kimball Bldg., Chicago 


Mildred DILLING 


HARPIST 
Management: Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, N. Y. 
Studio: 400 East 52nd St., N. Y. Viess’ 3-8717 


EUGENE DUBOIS 


PIANIST-TEACHER 
116 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone Circle 17-1953 








Studio: 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
619 Sunset Road, Winnetka, III. 


MME. CLAY-KUZDO 


VOICB SPECIALIST 
Free Auditions—Scholarships 
Five Recent Yeare in Burope 
21 West 95th Street, New York Riverside 9-014) 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


RALPH DOUGLASS 


ist—Coach 
gy tt or Piano 

Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. Tard 8t., 
TRafalgar 1-6700 


ESTHER HARRIS 


mee oF Mary Prominent Pus 
KIMBALL BUILDING HICAGO 


Sarah Peck More 


SOPRANO AND TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York Studio: 151 E. 37th St. Tel. CAledonia 5-17732 
Hartford, Conn., Studio: (Wed. & Thurs.) 142 Whiting Lane 


CARL BUSCH 


Cantata “The Hunter's Horn” 
For Baritone, 2 Horns, Woman's Chorus and Piane 
8. 4. Frrestwons, Publ., 509 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


OLIV MAINE 


VOCAL ANALYST 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York City 
00 


Tel: STuyvesant 9-64 
MR. and MRS. 


HENRY HOLDEN H U S Ss 


Joint Recitals—Piano and Vgtee Speciatiots 
Studio: 809 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 4 
Address: 144 E. 150th St., N. ¥. Tel. mote ‘Barca - 0363 


PHILADELPHIA CONSERVATORY 
MUSIC 


MRS. D. HENDRIK EZERMAN 
Managing Director 
YEAR BOOK 
Accredited by 
Juilliard Foundation of 
New York 

















N. ¥. C. 




















The 





MU PHI EPSILON ., 


National Honorary Musical Sorority 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


National President: Dororny Paton, 1911 Austin Ave., 


Nationa, C.us House anp 
HEADQUARTERS 
West 75tH Street, New Yorx 
Telephone SUs. 7-9880 
Home Environment for Music Students 
cpNa M. WERDEHOFF, Mgr. 





VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. CIrele 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





COURIER 


HARTMAN - VOLLMER 


Coach and Accompanist 
“The perfect accompanist.”—Mme. Schumann-Heink 
Sropio: 215 W. 15th 8t., N. Y. Tel: TRafalgar 71-2377 


EROLA 


Singer and Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 250 W. 88th St.. N. Y. SChuyler 4-2335 


JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 
235 East 22nd Street, New York City 
Telephone STuyvesant 9-6531 








November 26, 1932 
“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 

be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL yoci'musie 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Broadway, New York 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


ROY JARMAN 


TENOR 
Opera—Oratorio—CoNncert 
825 Orchestra Hall, Chicago, IIl. 


FAY FOSTER 
Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 
specialties 


Address—15 West llth St. N. Y. City 











ODDONE SOMMOVIGO 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
In All Its Branches 
233 W. 72nd St., N. Y. Tel. TRa. 7-9465 


PILAR MORIN 


Voice Production—Coaching in French, — and English 
era—Mise-en-Scene for Oper 

601 West 110th Btreet, New York 

CAthedral 8-3603 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 


K R A F T 


Concert—TENOR—Oratorio 
President Columbia School of Musie 
Chicago, Ill. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Organist and Directer, The Brick Church and Union Theo. 
logical Seminary. Director of the School of Sacred Music of 
Union Theological Seminary. 412 Fifth Ave, N. Y. C. 


OTTO LUENING 


2% TP ny ny ~ Eastman Seboo! 
ocal Coach—Theory and 3 “Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y 


BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ii. 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
71 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. MAin 4-6935 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHERMAN SQvuaRB Stupios: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel. TRafaigar 71-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 


IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER oF Vorce — CoLoraTuRA SopRANO 
166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 


BEATRICE DESFOSSES 


Soprano 
Andrews, os Mitchell Ave. 
Tel. FLushing 9-2360 





Op 
Studio of the Theater: 6 





Chicago 




















Soprano 
Concerts 


2 P2275 





Pam 











Address c/o Mrs. 
peianti er Be 


NATHANIEL ROBIN 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
708 Carnegie Hall, New York CIrecle 7-6620 


JOSEPHINE PATERNO 


Dramatic Soprano 
Opera—Concert—RECITAL 
R. Toreto Telephone OLinville 5-0873 








Management : 


WADEEHA ATIYEH 


SOPRANO—“Spirit of the Mysterious East” 
Exclusive Direction: Jessie B. all 
610 Fine Arts Blidg., Chicago, Til. 


ANNA GROFF-BRYANT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Fine Arts Bldg. 


EDWIN SWAIN 


BARITONE TEACHER OF SINGING 


157 W. 79th St., W.Y.C. Tel. Sus. 7-152 








Chicago, Ill. 








MATHILDA McKINNEY 


PIANIST 
New York Madrigal Society, 817 Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


ADOLPH PICK 


va PEDAGOGUE — CONDUCTOR 
405 Rascher ——- wy i. 
2016 


me Leng 
CONCERT 


: THOMPSO PIANIST 


Accompanist—Coach—Repertoire 


Hy H 6 W. 56th St., N. Y. Circle 7-3722 


RUTH RAY 


Violinist 
509 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 
Tel. Harrison 5930 


MAKIN-LOEFFLER 


Piano Sendies 
New York Studio—8i? Steinway Hall 
Btudios—1455—5lst Street 
Tel. AMbassador 3-7176 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of JosppHine LoccHEsR, Emity Day, 
Mo Pg re STILES, CLAIRE ALCEB, 

5 West 80th St., New York 
gS SUsquehanna 17-7763 


DANIELL 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Studio 15B, Trafalgar Towers, 233 W. 99th 8t., 
New York City Riverside 9-5706 


VERA NETTE 


VOICE TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Vocal Studio: 2178 Broadway, N.Y. SUs. 7-9155 


TOLLEFSEN TRIO 


PIANO—VIOLIN—CELLO 
CoNncertTs—INSTRUCTION 
946 President St., Brooklyn, N. Y¥ Tel. STerling 3-3730 


MME. OFELIA TELLO 


Rapio AND Concert PIaANist—TEACHER 
Manhattan Beach Hotel, Manhattan Beach, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bernie Nathanson, 1416 Steinway Hall, N. Y. 
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Representative: 


CORLEEN WELLS 


Soprano—Soloist Brick Church 
Tracngr or Voice 
Union Theological Seminary, 412 Fifth Ave., New Yors. 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


Composer and Organist 


Lawrence, Kansas 








University of Kansas 


D’°’AMICO 


my AND Director 
OCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
255 West donk St., N. Y. SChuyler 4-4550 


MAURICE GOLDBLATT 


VIOLINIST 
Teacher—C —C 
Chicago Musical a 


EGIL FOSS 


Pianist—T eacher—Accompanist—Coach 
228 West 82nd St., New York SUs. 7-7144 


MOTHERS and TEACHERS 
CREATIVE MUSIC COURSE 
For child under 7 years age. 

Bird Calls—Pictures—Songs—Stories 
Rhythms—Piano Playing—Notation 
Creative work in Melody, Verses, Harmonies. 
Demonstration lesson $5.00, will apply on full 

course. 


‘A ELLIS PERFIELD 
NEW YORK CITY 

















EFF. 
103 East 86th St. 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


Greatest Educational Operatic Propaganda Baroness K. E. von Kienner, 1730 B’ way, N. Y. C. 
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Metropolitan Opera Premiere 


Presents ‘Simon Boccanegra”’ 


Institution Starts Fiftieth Season and Twenty-Fifth of Gatti- 
Casazza—Verdi’s Colorful Opera Compellingly 
Sung and Enacted 


By LEONARD LIEBLING 


A notable annual event musically and so- 
cially, is the autumnal reopening of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, and this year the 
occasion has several added phases of out- 
standing significance. : 

First of all, there are two “jubilees,” as 
the saying goes: the illustrious New Yor 
opera company is in the fiftieth year of its 
existence, and Giulio Gatti-Casazza_ will 
complete the twenty-fifth year of his valued 
activities as its general artistic director. 
Then also, there are further unusual aspects, 
for the depressional period has taken its toll 
of grand opera as of everything else and the 
Metropolitan has had to curtail its season 
and make some important changes in its 
personnel. The present season will be six- 
teen weeks instead of the customary twenty- 
four, and at least two familiar, glamorous 
names, Jeritza and Gigli, are missing from 
the roster of artists. It is understood that 
the departures were brought about because 
of inability to adjust salaries to the present 
decreased scale of payment. : 

Fashionable patronage of the Metropolitan 
is not altogether of the same nature as for- 
merly, owing to economic conditions and 
social shifts, but that is a question which 
needs no place in these strictly musical col- 
umns. The list of box holders and parquet 
subscribers at the Metropolitan still includes 
most of the names representing the upper 
strata of what the society writers refer to 
euphoniously as the Belgravia or Mayfair 
of New York. 


THE PRESENT PREMIERE 

Last Monday evening, November 21, saw 
a lively and colorful assemblage at the 
Metropolitan, “assisting” the reopening of 
the beloved and admired institution, wishing 
it well, and hoping with all their hearts that 
there will be large and profitable public 
patronage for the interesting 1932-33 pres- 
entations prepared by Gatti-Casazza and 
his associates. 

The opening opera was Verdi’s early 
Simon Boccanegra, so brilliantly restored 
at the Metropolitan last season, when the 
work met with enthusiastic response from 
the press and the audiences at its several 


performances. This cast presented the in- 
augural last Monday: 

Simon Boccanegra............+-- Lawrence Tibbett 
Maria Boccanegra........csecccees Maria Mueller 
ee i are: Ezio Pinza 
Gabriele Adorno.............. Giovanni Martinelli 
PRO BIMOM, cckccssetesetiaves Claudio Frigerio 
Penal abe ibid ceaohntenceshe «en Louis D’Angelo 


Captain of Arbalisters........ Giordano Paltrinieri 
SOE WNENES op Ka dame pase chnccbiosces ss earl Besuner 
Conductor, Tullio Serafin 

The detailed story of the Boccanegra plot, 
(a medley of intrigue, romance, passion, 
revenge) was given several times in the 
Musical Courier last winter, together with 
a searching analysis of the familiar early 
operatic style of Verdi, a style replete with 
tunefulness, ardor, brilliance, singing op- 
portunities, and appealing orchestration. 
There is no need to repeat those lengthy 
descriptions at this moment. 

On the former occasions, too, the Musical 
Courier reviewers were unstinted with their 


praises of the performance of Lawrence 
Tibbett in the title role, an amazingly com- 
pelling piece of characterization in concep- 
tion, portrayal, and vocalizing. Tibbett re- 
veals himself as an actor of striking power 
and wide resource. His voice was in perfect 
condition last Monday and he sang with 
full abundance of tone most artistically 
directed and applied, with eloquent reproduc- 
tion of emotion, and complete understanding 
of the typical Verdian style in its early fer- 
vent freedom. He was deservedly acclaimed. 

Maria Mueller, of lissome figure and 
facial beauty, gave a highly intelligent ver- 
sion of her role, sung euphoniously and with 
convincing artistic delivery. 

Giovanni Martinelli returned to his hosts 
of New York admirers with his voice fresh, 
ringing, and making its conquering way by 
means of ardor and art. His Adorno is a 
striking impersonation, worked out in sharp 
outlines and acted with every nuance of 
stage technic. Beautiful, moving singing 
completed the Martinelli achievements of 
the evening and he reaped a tremendous ova- 
tion. This is his twentieth year at the 
Metropolitan. 

The rest of the cast, too, added to the rich 

(Continued on page 22) 





Vienna’s Musical Life 
Dominated by Radio 


Old Musical Societies Maintained by Broadcasting Subsidies 
—Opera in Hard Straits—Németh, Pollak and Tauber 
at Staatsoper—Violinistic Avalanche Helps 
to Enliven Concert Season 
By PAUL BECHERT 


VieENNA.—One could not say that the 
musical season—in Vienna and elsewhere in 
Europe—has begun under favorable circum- 
stances. “The crisis,” a household word of 
war-mutilated, impoverished Austria for al- 
most fifteen years now, has ceased to be a 
local affair. It is world-wide, but Austria 
feels it, if anything, harder than most Euro- 
pean countries. Worries are great and 
money scarce, and, as a logical consequence, 
enterprise is lagging. Concerts are fewer 
than in former years, which is perhaps just 
as well, for deflation follows logically upon 
inflation. 

Strange enough, Vienna’s enthusiasm for 
good music is still unbroken, though her 
appetite is smaller in the same proportion 
as the pocketbooks of her population have 
becorie slimmer. The good things still 
draw: that much is certain and obvious from 
the first two weeks of the season. But a 
great change is preparing, unless all signs 
fail. A new factor is taking a hand in 
Vienna’s musical life. 

That new, powerful factor is the radio. 
It is useless, of course, at this juncture, to 
discuss the pros and cons of this institution. 





Yehudi Menuhin Plays Three 
Concertos Under Mengelberg 


Spreads Rapture Among Hollanders—Milstein Equally Ad- 
mired—Gieseking Presents Hindemith Concerto 
—Four English Pianists—And Gigli 
By EVELETH VAN GEUNS 


AMSTERDAM. — Willem Mengelberg was 
welcomed back by his admiring audience in 
a Concertgebouw concert which proved to 
be a real triumph, the climax of the evening 
being Beethoven's fifth symphony. A less 
hackneyed feature of the program was the 
Cyrano de Bergerac overture, played in cele- 
bration of the seventieth birthday of its com- 
poser, Johan Wagenaar, which made a bril- 
liant and lusty opening. This was followed 
by Strauss’ Don Quixote, in which comedy, 
pathos and tragedy were perfectly depicted 
by the cellist, arix promi oe who 
played the solo part. 

Ernst Krenek’s suite written for Goethe’s 
Triumph der Empfindsamkeit was the novel- 
ty of Mengelberg’s first Sunday concert. It 
is a charming and well constructed work, but 
not over-important in content. Mahler’s 


fourth symphony was played sublimely and 
Jo Vincent sang the solo in the last move- 
ment, showing her voice in perfect adaptation 
to this joyous, sparkling music. We heard 
her again in the evening when, under the 
auspices of the society Kunst voor Allen, 


she shared honors with the contralto, Suze 
Luger, in a recital consisting largely of 
duets. 

MENUHIN’s THREE-CoNCERTO FEAT 


Yehudi Menuhin, who played three con- 
certos (Bach, Mozart and Beethoven) with 
the Concertgebouw Orchestra, held his huge 
audience spellbound from the moment he 
drew the first note with his magic bow until 
the last had died away. His enraptured 
hearers were only satisfied after an encore 
had been given, and then finally went home 
gratified. Little more need be said of this 
phenomenal youngster whose genius is known 
the world over. 

Nathan Milstein’s violin matinee gave 
pleasure from beginning to end. The young 
artist’s flawless intonation and technic, as 
shown in the fifth Paganini caprice (played 
without accompaniment), his unerring feel- 
ing for style as instanced in Corelli's La 
Folia, in Bach and in Brahms, the full tone 
and intense musicality which were apparent 


(Continued on page 8) 





In my personal opinion it is, at best, a sword 
that cuts both ways. In countries like Amer- 
ica or Russia, with wide areas still a virgin 
soil for music, the radio is doubtless a means 
of spreading interest in music and its inter- 
preters—a pioneer of culture and education. 
In Europe, and notably in Austria, the sit- 
uation is different. Here music has been 
solidly established as a daily nourishment; a 
firmly rooted tradition has spread the gospel 
of music for ages past: Here music was in 
the homes without the help of radio. The 
people loved music, and what is more im- 
portant, they made music every day of their 
lives. To play chamber music at home, to 
attend opera and concerts, was the natural 
given thing. Here, in this country, radio has 
the opposite effect. 

Today’s music, brought to the home ready- 
made, as it were, has fostered inactivity. 
Why make music, why go to the concert 
hall, when you can get the music, almost 
free of charge, through the air? Thus the 
people, worried by trouble, weakened in their 
power of resistance by increasing impover- 
ishment, have succumbed to the lures of the 
radio. Here the radio is not a benefactor, 
but quite the opposite. 

Music Ravacep, Opera “Broke” 

Admission tickets to a good concert run 
between 40 cents and $2.50. The subscrip- 
tion to the radio (gratis in many countries) 
costs, in Austria, about 40 cents per month. 
The sum is small, and almost everyone can 
afford it. Thus the number of radio listeners 
has been constantly growing, and the 
“Ravag,” Austria’s semi-governmental broad- 
casting corporation, has been amassing a 
fortune. The moment has come, then, when 
the radio frankly takes the reins in Austria. 
The old Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde is its 
first victim: its cycle of twelve orchestral 
concerts this season is a joint enterprise with 
the “Ravag.” The Konzerthaus-Gesellschaft, 
too, is running a chamber music cycle joint- 
ly with the broadcasting company. In short, 
our “Ravag” is beginning to play the role 
already allotted to the B. B. C. in England; 
that of the perpetrator of the old musical 
traditions. 

Rapio Invapes Opera 

But the end is not yet. At this very mo- 
ment the Staatsoper is embarking upon a 
new “expense-reducing campaign.” During 
the next two months about $20,000 must be 
saved. But how? A new law is being con- 
sidered, again reducing the artists’ fees by 
twelve per cent. Even if the singers accept 
it, it is only a temporary makeshift. At- 
tendance at the Staatsoper is said to have 
dropped by about thirty per cent. as against 
last season. The government is holding its 
purse-strings tight and has forbidden the 
purchase of new scenery. The long-planned 
revivals of The Magic Flute, Aida and Car- 

(Continued on page 24) 


Roxy Reveals the Details 
of Radio City Music 


Stokowski and Vera Schwartz to Appear— 
Symphonic Orchestra and “Opera Im- 
pressions” Will Be Features 


At a St. Moritz Hotel luncheon for news- 
papermen last Monday, “Roxy” announced 
some of his musical pians for Radio City in 
Rockefeller Center. 

Its orchestra of ninety players (under the 
general direction of Erno Rapee) is compe- 
tent to play all kinds of music, from sym- 
phony down to jazz. One hundred singers 
constitute the chorus. The ballet numbers 
108. (Music Hall seats 6,000 persons and 
has a stage 100 feet long and 66 feet wide.) 

There will be “impressionistic” (abbre- 
viated) performances of grand opera, start- 
ing with Carmen on December 27, when 
Music Hall opens. Vera Schwartz, noted 
operatic artist from Europe, is to be the 
leading singer of the lyric company. 

Leopold Stokowski will lead a splendid 
concert (orchestra augmented to 200) on 
New Year’s Day; and Christmas Day prom- 
ises the broadcast over a worldwide chain, of 
a new oratorio (name and composer not yet 
revealed) sung by 210 voices, including the 
Tuskegee Choir of 100, which is to appear 
also on the opening day, December 27. 

Every Sunday noon, a 200-man orchestra 
is to give a symphonic concert with famous 
soloists. 

Martha Graham and Harald Kreutzberg 
head the dancing soloists. The latter will 
interpret Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegel. Young 
composers and performers are to be fea- 
tured. 

Prices for seats, $2.50 (regular) io fifty 
cents (for matinees). 

Later the Center expects to build a theatre 
for opera comique. 

“The plan for housing the Metropolitan 
Opera has not yet been given up,” Roxy con- 
cluded, “but if that company does not join 
us, we will have grand opera just the same, 
and on the most lavish scale artistically and 
otherwise.” 

[Editor’s Note:—The Musical Courier 
many weeks ago was the first newspaper to 
give the exclusive news that Mme. Schwartz 
and Leopold Stokowski would appear at 
Radio City.] 


Metropolitan Board 
Elects Eckstein 


The board of directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company has been augmented by the 
election to that body of Louis Eckstein, who 
for twenty years sponsored tiie Ravinia 
Grand Opera Company. Mr. Eckstein, a 
close friend of Otto H. Kahn, former chair- 
man of the board of the Metropolitan, has 
paid out about $1,000,000 in deficits during 
the life of the Ravinia project. He took 
Ravinia over twenty-five years ago, and 
for a while headed a committee fostering 
entertainment there to offset the danger of 
the place becoming a Chicago Coney Island. 
However, he was unsuccessful until he in- 
stituted “opera in the woods,” which made 
Ravinia a national music centre. 


Marjorie Garrigue Hailed 
in Paris 
(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 


Paris.—Marjorie Garrigue, American pi- 
anist, scored a triumph at her Paris début 
recital, before an audience which overflowed 
on to the stage. This artist is proclaimed 
one of the best women pianists heard here 
in years. ScHwerKE, 


London Acclaims Violinist 


(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 


Lonpon.—Nathan Milstein was acclaimed 
unanimously by the press and public here 
after his London début in the Brahms and 
Tschaikowsky concertos. The consensus of 
opinion holds him one of the outstanding vio- 
linists of the day. SAERCHINGER. 


San Carlo Opera Interim 


The San Carlo Opera, now touring New 
England, will suspend its activities for the 
present, and resume its traveling perform- 
ances later in the season. 





OOKING back on our musical ancestors 
is a most gratifying pastime. It is 
not unlike sitting at the summit of a 
trail and looking back down at the pigmies 
descending the trail which we also must 
ultimately follow downward. We can pry 
into personal letters, lives and incidents and 
wisely accept history’s pronouncements on 
the relative iniportance of actions which 
were prompted with conviction. We can 
read the following unhappy sentence with- 
out a tremor: “We have now reached the 
prosaic period when England for three hun- 
dred years distinguished by its musical skill, 
sank so far from its old repute as to acquire 
the name of an unmusical country, a disre- 
pute which it still retains so far that many 
read with astonishment and even incredulity 
of its glorious achievements in the past.” 
This does not move us. It is a cold, histori- 
cal appraisal of a condition which prevailed. 
3ut what a shock the generation following 
Purcell would have had if they could have 
read -this frank, devastating appraisal of 
their period. No doubt they thought all 
their musical activity sprang from a vital, 
alive musicality. They believed that they 
were important in the scheme of interna- 
tional music circles because their fiddlers 
played the latest works of Corelli, Viotti and 
Paganini. 

But what of ourselves? Whether we will 
it or not we are writing our own musical 
history every day. Out of the great com- 
mercial scramble of our concert world there 
is arising a set of standards. Our Who’s 
Who and What’s What will eventually all 
be boiled down to attest the musical skill, in- 
telligence and sensitivity of our people. 
What generalities and events will be written 
in the 1930-50 chapter of “American Music” 
two hundred years from now? Will it be 
somewhat as follows? 

*_* * 


The second quarter of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury marks the beginning of America’s 
musical independence—what we might desig- 
nate as the Youth of her musical culture. 
Up to that period America had been pri- 
marily interested in achieving an economic 
supremacy and had consequently found it 
necessary to import her music and musicians 
from Europe. Records show that as late 
as 1935 Americans were prouder of their 
imported musicians and of first perform- 
ances of foreign scores than they were of 
their own music and musicians. (It is perti- 
nent to draw a parallel case with Russia’s 
domination by German musicians before the 
advent of Glinka’s Neo-Russian propaganda. ) 
In the light of subsequent developments in 
the American school of music the following 
excerpt (1928) is amusing. 


“There is a persistent and insidious 
idea spreading over America these days 
which is pernicious and provincial. 
Musical chauvinists will have it that be 
cause the Atlantic separates us from the 
Continent we must necessarily develop 
a distinctly separate and different school 
of music. We traverse the Atlantic in 
less than a week—we communicate in an 
hour; how long would it have taken 
Bach to journey to Versailles? Yet did 
not Bach accept the idioms of the 
French Clavecinists and turn them to his 
account? In the name of common sense 
why cannot Americans compose with the 
proven and accepted idioms of Nine- 
teenth Century Europe and with them 
develop an important school of music?” 
etc. 

As reactionary as this article may seem to 
us now, we must realize that this attitude 
was prevalent at that time. This was in- 
evitably so because most of the responsible 
positions in the musical world were filled 
and jealously guarded by musicians of for- 
eign parentage and training. We could not 
expect them to realize that in accepting the 
scales, instruments and notation of Europe, 
America had alrady accepted the bulk of 
European tradition. Perhaps we would not 
see that point so clearly ourselves if we were 
not confronted with the growing issue of 
changing scales and instruments in our pres- 
ent era. 

In the musical section of the 
Times, dated August 23, 1931 (National 
Library of Congress), an irate subscriber 
complains about the poor quality of an all- 
American concert given in New York. He 
suggests that since so few American works 
are ever publicly performed a more discrim- 
inating choice should be exercised, but he 
fails to suggest more acceptable names. This 
indicates not only the status of American 
music as far as public performances are con- 
cerned but also that no outstanding Ameri- 
can composer had emerged to that date. 

It is difficult to state just what event 
started the reaction of American audiences 
against the European monopoly. Undoubt- 
edly the saturation point which American 
commerce reached in the early ’30’s tended 
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Two Hunpreb YEARS From Now 


By ROY HARRIS 


to turn the public attention toward more sub- 
jective values. We see at this same time a 
reaction again the commercial cinema (popu- 
larly known at this time as “talking pictures” 
or “talkies.”) We also see a reaction in 
academic circles against the popularization 
of curricula to admit special commerical 
courses, and easy courses designed to accom- 
modate students of small capacities—or those 
athletes who were primarily interested in in- 
tercollegiate sports of a nearly professional 
nature. It was also at this time that a 
widespread interest in American architecture 
developed so rapidly. In short the period of 
1930-40 seems to have brought forth a gen- 
eral advancement in intellectual, spiritual 
and social values. 

There is a magazine record of a provoca- 
tive article on the subject of American music 
by a prominent writer. The article was pub- 
licly addressed to a well-known Italian con- 
ductor of the time suggesting a list of 
American compositions which ought to be 
played. It seems that this conductor had 
been receiving enormous sums of money for 
conducting a few concerts with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra and_ that 
nevertheless for several years he maintained 
a stepfatherly attitude toward American 
composition. 

Finally, after much criticism had been di- 
rected against him he programmed a few 
works by sons of Uncle Sam. 

The year 1932 was important as a step 
forward towards a national unity of pur- 
pose between representative American com- 
posers and critics. The spring of 1932 
marked the first National Congress of Com- 
posers and Critics. The works of nineteen 
composers were performed in a festival of 
chamber music after which there was a con- 
ference held for composers and critics. Fol- 
lowing is an excerpt from an informal 
address delivered at this conference by 
a prominent composer which illustrates the 
current growing demands which gradually 
developed the American school of musical 
criticism and journalism. 


“In the first place there is one outstand- 
ing point of which the American critic 
is undoubtedly aware, but which he does 
not keep sufficiently to the fore of his 
mind, or in that of his reading public, 
namely, that the composer in any coun- 
try is the central focus of the entire 
musical situation. .. . It is a truism that 
so long as a country cannot create its 
own music—and recognize it once it is 
created—just so long will its musical 
culture be in a hybrid and unhealthy 
condition. . . . It is the elementary duty of 
every critic who recognizes this fact— 
and they all do—to realize that the time 
has come when he is expected to take 
more than a passive part in the encour- 
agement and development of an indige- 
nous American music, when he must be 
prepared to exert himself in its behalf.” 


Again in 1932 a very significant step was 
taken by the League of Composers when 
they formed their own string quartet for the 
express purpose of performing the contem- 
poraneous works of that period. All this in- 
dicates the development of focused perform- 
ances, audiences, critics, which combined to 
project American composition into a healthy 
entity in social consciousness. 

But probably it was the famous New York 
Water Concert which brought the issue to a 
head. In character it was very much akin 
to the Boston Tea Party which was the first 
aggressive step towards American political 
freedom. This event is particularly inter- 
esting because it indicates that conviction and 
bold _initiative which characterized the 
American temperament in the process of 
controlling a situation. In 1937 a group of 


American composers abducted a famous 
European conductor who had imperiously 
scorned American composition. He was 
abducted just a few moments before his 
opening concert of the season, and departed 
incognito to his native land. Several of the 
popular dance orchestras known as “jazz 
bands” serenaded his departure. 

Such an objective and arbitrary incident 
could not have changed a whole country’s 
attitude towards native composition. But 
the fact that (with the exception of one 
lesser composer whose craving for fame far 
outweighed his discretion) no names were 
ever discovered in connection with the ab- 
duction clearly shows that the country was 
in sympathy with such drastic action—in 
fact that it was the only course to pursue. 
At the same time there was a general indi- 
cation of dissatisfaction with the older Euro- 
pean composers which evidenced itself in 
petitions and ultimatums, editorials and lec- 
tures. Poets, dramatists and novelists saw 
in the issue something characteristic of the 
time and consequently greatly stimulated the 
curiosity of the American audiences about 
their own composers. From the years 1940-50 
the policies of academies, soloists and con- 
ductors were completely reversed. Amateur 
chamber music, orchestral and choral groups 
sprung up in smaller towns (especially uni- 
versity towns) and music publishing became 
a flourishing business in America. 


This more natural support of music as an 
art to be used and enjoyed by amateurs 
and representative composers as well as 
native professional performers stimulated 
native talent so successfully that in twenty 
years the following five historically impor- 
tant composers were writing in the fulness of 
their prime maturity : 

, and The vitality ‘of their 
rhythm, “the felicity of their melodic style 
and the terseness of their form are inescap- 
able evidences of the genius which marks the 
= of the American school one generation 
ater. 

Before considering the famous virtuosity 
of the American orchestral conductors and 
instrumentalists it is necessary to emphasize 
that the achievements of all executive musi- 
cians are circumscribed and demanded by 
the composer who precedes them. The 
rhythmic complications so characteristic of 
the American school demanded that the in- 
strumentalists conquer that realm of vir- 
tuosity, and herein lies the great evolution 
of American executive virtuosity. We see 
in half a century more that it became as 
necessary for American musicians to per- 
form American music in Europe as it was 
for French musicians to perform French in- 
strumental music in the German courts of 
the Seventeenth Century, etc. 

* * * 


Or will it be unnecessary to write a tome 
about American music in 200 years from 
now? Will our musical history be reduced 
to one short chapter in this manner? 

* * * 


The musical fate of America seems to have 
been less important to the Occident than that 
of any other country. With the exception 
of a certain commercialized pseudo-folk style 
known as “jazz” which spread over Europe 
for about a decade, America has had no in- 
fluence. The “jazz” style was the result of 
employi ing American negro rhythms and 
feelings in popular commercial ballads. It 
exploited the hypnotic effect of a reiterated 
rhythmic beat either in a simple double meter 
or a simple triple meter. Over this pedal 
rhythm were superimposed short melodic 
phrases of a very obvious nature, generally 
a free rhythmic adaptation of some well 
known European melody either from classic 
masters or from salon music. This semi- 
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AMERICAN BRUCKNER and MAHLER PERFORMANCES 
(1932-1933) 


IV Boston Symphony Orchestra; Serge Koussevitzky, conductor. 
Los Angeles Philharmonic; Artur Rodzinski, conductor. 
Milwaukee Philharmonic; Frank Laird Waller, conductor. 
Philharmonic Symphony Society of New York; Arturo Toscanini, con- 


V_ Philharmonic Symphony Society of New York; Bruno Walter, conductor. 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra; Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor. 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra ; Frederick A. Stock, conductor. 
Choral Works—Columbia University Chorus; under the direction of Prof. 


I Detroit Symphony Orchestra; Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor. 
II Philharmonic Symphony Society of New York; Bruno Walter, conductor. 
Soloists: Jeanette Vreeland and Sigrid Onegin. 
Chorus: Schola Cantorum, Hugh Ross, conductor. 
IV Milwaukee Philharmonic; Frank Laird Waller, conductor. 
VI Boston Symphony Orchestra; Serge Koussevitzky, conductor. 
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barbaric music was harmonized by the more 
obvious formulae of the Nineteenth Century 
popular German music and orchestrated with 
great facility for small orchestras of from 
ten to twenty-five instruments. The form 
was of the simplest episodic nature. 

It was quite natural that this popular 
American music should have found favor in 
Europe because it was a new rhythmic and 
orchestral setting in obvious episodic forms 
of the best known European melodic and 
harmonic formulae. Preserved electrical 
recordings show that the orchestral musi- 
cians played counter-melodies of a rhythmic 
nature which were not written in the music. 
In fact some of the rhythmic inventions were 
quite facile and lead us to believe that the 
musicians who extemporized them were not 
without a certain creative talent of a primi- 
tive order. 

Just why America failed to add anything 
to Occidental music is a difficult speculation. 
She had a rich and varied land, and her 
contributions in literature, architecture, sci- 
ence and mechanics could only have come 
from a people of temperament and imagin- 
ation. America had sufficient wealth and 
leisure to support a great orchestra in every 
principal city. An article by Mr. Rotaris 
written in a musical journal, October, 1929, 
states : 


“America can be proud to own the 
greatest orchestras in the world. Our 
woodwind players came from France, 
our brass players from Germany, cellists 
from Holland and so on, each country 
sending her best musicians to create our 
great symphonies. With such orchestras 
naturally Europe’s greatest conductors 
are honored to be invited to direct our 
festivals of music.” 


It is natural that every young Empire 
should import her musicians. Every nation 
has had to do it except France, and even 
France took her notation from the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

But why did America fail to emerge? 
There are evidences of a conscious attempt 
to throw off European control. In the years 
1928-32 there were articles about American 
composers which emphasized native char- 
acteristics. An eminent critic of the time 
(Paul Rosenfeld) wrote a book and several 
articles on the subject. There were many 
modern music societies which started osten- 
sibly to support American music but which 
eventually became the organs for European 
propaganda. 

Daily newspapers are a sure record of 
their time, and during the period (1930-50) 
each large newspaper retained a professional 
writer for musical events who in a general 
way attempted to criticize music and its per- 
formers. (Mr. R. Eason in his History of 
American Journalism, states that these 
“music critics” were retained as a compensa- 
tion to the musical managers who advertised 
heavily in daily journals.) The reports of 
these commercial daily writers on musical 
matters comprise a complete evidence of the 
control which European musicians exercised 
on the American concert world. Native mu- 
sic was neither performed nor desired. It 
was the custom rather to ridicule American 
composers, and whenever works were per- 
formed they were always criticized as com- 
paring favorably or unfavorably with Euro- 
pean models. Naturally such social and pro- 
fessional discouragement killed whatever 
creative impulse existed at the time. 

We have no parallel instance in history of 
a great nation failing to produce character- 
istic music in which national temperament 
and intellectual skill were recorded as a liv- 
ing example and influence for the enrichment 
of the art. 

* * * 

If we wish to avert such a chapter of con- 
demnation we must begin to realize that only 
one thing creates musical culture and that is 
original musical cumposition. It is both 
the seed from which musical culture ger- 
minates and its ultimate fruit. We cannot 
buy musical culture, it must be struggled for, 
created and used. Nor will an absorption 
in the tone quality of mechanical reproduc- 
tion create musical culture even if the me- 
chanical ingenuities are of our own design. 
Musical creativeness is a social attribute and 
cannot thrive in a commercial field. It 
must be created in a sympathetic social en- 
vironment just as the proven masterpieces of 
Europe were produced in a different social 
environment sympathetic to them. 

The time is approaching when American 
music must be written if it is to be written. 
We are facing an international economic 
situation which means the end of our mate- 
rialistic expansion. This points to the be- 
ginning of national maturity, that period 
when physical race energy and the creative 
impulse are at their maximum and optimum. 
If we are to create music in the creative pe- 
riod of our country’s life cycle, we must take 
the matter in hand now. 
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Ricci’s Talents Delight London 


Plays Mendelssohn Concerto Under Sir Hamilton Harty — 
Captures Audience and Critics in Solos — London 
Philharmonic Starts New Sunday Series—Three 
Good Orchestras Where One Grew Before 
—Recital Season in Full Swing 


Lonpon.—Arrayed in his velvet suit, with 
the American eagle on his left sleeve, com- 
plete with sailor collar, white socks and 
bare legs, swarthy little Ruggiero Ricci fid- 
dled himself into the ranks of the elect at 
the second concert of the London Symphony 
Orchestra under Sir Hamilton Harty, and 
London has taken the young artist to its 
heart. The audience was distinguished; pro- 
fessional violinists abounded and led the ap- 
plause. 

As the lad made his way to the little extra 
platform designed to raise him to man’s 
height, he looked almost too frail for the task 
imposed on him, but four bars of the Men- 
delssohn concerto sufficed to dispel all doubts. 
His assurance seemed complete, his intona- 
tion and bowing infallible. His tone was 
sweet and firm throughout, never wavering, 
never forced for the sake of expression or 
an “emotion” which would be unnatural in 
one so young. 

That, in fact, is the outstanding charm of 
Ricci’s performance : its utter naturalness 
and simplicity—a simplicity which great vir- 
tuosos search for in vain and which is his 
by right. There are no bad retards, no 
rhythmic or dynamic aberrations; it is all 
musical and classical, yet moving because 
the music speaks through a human being 
for whom psychological problems do not yet 
exist. The andante was all beauty ; the finale 
neither hurried nor showy but clear and 
crisp. The audience went wild, and Rug- 
giero had to come back seven times. 

Later in the program he played some 
solos with Harty at the piano, showing his 
bravura technic in Sarasate’s Zapateado. 
But it speaks volumes for the boy that the 
best thing he did was Bach’s unaccompanied 
E major prelude, given as an encore, since 
the applause simply would not stop. It was 
a triumph of which one can only hope that 
it will not turn little Ruggiero’s head. 


PHILHARMONIC’S SUNDAY SERIES START 


The season is approaching mid-stream. 
London’s three orchestras have all played 
within a few days, and for the first time 
we had a taste of what the normal 1932 
musical week is going to be like. If it is 
a criterion for the rest, London is certainly 
going to be worth living in. For one thing, 
there are the new Beecham Sunday concerts. 
At last London has what New York and 
other American cities have enjoyed for 
years: a regular series of first-class orches- 
tral concerts at the city’s orthodox concert 
hall, the Queens, instead of a weekly “celeb- 
rity” orgy at that monstrosity, the Albert 
Hall. This emporium of Victorian arts and 
sciences (including the art and science codi- 
fied by the late Marquis of Queensberry) 
is now reserved for the occasional display 
of world celebrities with a tried capacity 
for filling a Circus Maximus. Meantime the 
new London Philharmonic, marshalled ex- 
clusively by the baronial Sir Thomas, will 
dispense a more or less classical prescription 
for the connoisseurs. 

He has made a fair start. The house was 
almost full and the atmosphere just what it 
should be—enthusiastic and not too solemn. 
The program tried to satisfy all tastes, but 
chiefly he Thomas’ own. He has been 
taken to task for side-stepping Beethoven. 
Well, this time he played Beethoven, but 
characteristically enough the super-classical 
fourth symphony neglected by others, which 
gave him the opportunity for that brisk, 
bustling manner which he applies to Haydn, 
Mozart and latterly Handel: fast, glib and 
bristling with accents. 

Breadth and beauty were more in evi- 
dence in the Antar Symphony of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, but this is orchestration rather 
than music, and all the beautiful conducting 
in the world will not relieve the boredom 
of melodies that get nowhere but where they 
started from. It is excellent post-prandial 
music perhaps, for you can go to sleep and 
wake up at any point to enjoy the rest with- 
out losing the thread. Berlioz at the begin- 
ning and Bizet at the end showed Sir 
Thomas in his element. 

-s at his best, in fact, in Berlioz. At 
the second Royal Philharmonic Concert a 
few days later, he resuscitated that fantastic 
piece, the King Lear overture, and pre- 
sented it to us in all its vitality, and with 
all its mixture of grandeur and bombast, 
verging now on the divine and now on the 
ridiculous. He also gave us a stimulating 
performance of Mendelssohn’s neglected ro- 
mantic masterpiece, the Scotch Symphony, 
for which true music-lovers ought to have 
been grateful. Debussy’s Iberia, well-played 
as it was, sounded shoddy by comparison. 

Horowitz Conquers AGAIN 


Horowitz, the soloist at the foregoing con- 
cert, played the Tschaikowsky concerto in 


his licentiously brilliant fashion, and Bee- 
cham followed him with virtuosity. Horo- 
witz, who earned thundering applause, was 
responsible for the crowded hall, as he is 
now thoroughly “arrived” in this country. 
The orchestra, only a few weeks old, has al- 
ready improved almost beyond recognition 
and in time it may equal the B.B.C. in qual- 
ity and ensemble. 
Str Hamitton Versus Sir THOMAS 

Competition is a powerful spur, and the 
London Symphony, under Sir Hamilton 
Harty, is certainly fighting hard to maintain 
its status against its powerful rivals. Harty 
is working like a Lm to pull out all there 
is to get; and the L. S. O. strings have not 
drawn so full a bow within memory. Harty’s 
gestures, like Beecham’s, are all expressive, 
but while they invariably express the music, 
Beecham’s are apt to express Beecham. 
Harty gave us a performance of Dvorak’s 
New World Symphony that made the old 
piece come to life in a way which by com- 
parison made Rimsky seem even deader than 
he is. 

Hess AND SAMUEL As SOLOISTS 

The B.B.C. Orchestra, with Dr. Adrian 
Boult and Sir Henry Wood in command, 
profited from the attraction of two favorite 
soloists at its last two concerts—Harold 
Samuel playing Bach’s D minor concerto 
and Myra Hess, Beethoven’s G major. Sam- 
uel played his best: good, firm, musical Bach 
without frills, leaning neither to the romantic 
side nor on the “objectivity” of the mod- 
ern pianists. Myra Hess played the lovely 
Beethoven concerto with her accustomed 
charm, clarity and pearly perfection. The 
orchestra is certainly the best in London, 
and in Strauss’ Heldenleben it showed Eng- 
land what it can do. Sir Henry conducted 
a very ebullient performance of the work— 
the second we have had within a fortnight— 
and again demonstrated the staying power 
of the Hero of Garmisch. 

At the previous concert the audience (and 
all England) heard William Walton’s ora- 
torio, Belshazzar’s Feast, and as modern 
oratorios go this one certainly stands out. 
It wears well and bears out the judgment 
of this scribe some years ago (when Walton 
burst upon the world with a very modern 
string quartet) that this young Britisher 
is perhaps the biggest talent among his com- 
patriots. Dennis Noble was the excellent 
baritone soloist, and the B.B.C. chorus and 
orchestra under Dr. Boult acquitted them- 
selves with honor. 

CHALIAPIN RENEGES 

With the partial eclipse of the Albert Hall 
the old gods seem to be tottering. Chaliapin, 
who was to have appeared in an “only re- 
cital this season,” at the last moment did not 
show up, pleading indisposition, The same 
night, however, the Queens Hall was 
crowded for a Beethoven recital by Artur 
Schnabel, and some folk surmise that against 
the classic urge the Muscovite’s dramatic 
appeal proved tame. Elisabeth Schumann, 
on the other hand, drew a large house to the 
same Queens Hall on the previous night, and 
once again proved herself England’s prime 
favorite in the lighter Schubert songs, such 
as Der Musensohn and Auf dem Wasser zu 
singen, which she sings with an irresistible 
lilt. Schumann’s more lyrical songs, too, 
she invests with great romantic charm. 
Mme. Schumann was again the centre of 
attraction at one of the first of the season’s 
great social gatherings, at the Austrian 
Legation. 

Music From CEYLON 

Two other Lieder singers have commanded 
attention this week, namely Dorothea Helm- 
rich, Australian, and Flora Collins, Ameri- 
can, both in groups of Schubert-Schumann 
and English composers, as well as contem- 
porary composers. Both are excellent vocal- 
ly, and Miss Helmrich shows an ever-deep- 
ening command of expressive power. 

Something distinctly novel was the appear- 
ance of a Ceylonese singer, Surya Sena, 
who in native costume presented some of 
the traditional music of his country, as well 
as of India, to the accompaniment of various 
Asiatic instruments, such as the sitar (In- 
dian guitar), the esraj (Bengal violin), tam- 
bura (drone), tabla (Indian drums), and 
rabana (a kind of tambourine). He also 
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sang a group of Bengali songs written and 
composed by Rabindranath Tagore. The 
most primitive of the Sinhalese songs (espe- 
cially the Reaper’s Song, which is accom- 
panied by dance movement) were the most 
effective, and Mr. Sena, thanks to a very 
beautiful voice and his poetic and well spoken 
English explanations, was able to fascinate 
his audience to a remarkable degree. 

A New Vocat ENSEMBLE 

The English Singers Quartet, consisting 
of one-half of the six English Singers, well- 
known throughout the United States, plus 
Dale Smith, baritone, have given their first 
recital. Besides the Elizabethan madrigals, 
so well cultivated by the older organization, 
the new combination does vocal ensembles of 
more recent vintage, such as the Brahms 
gipsy songs, and varies its program with 
solos by at least two of its members. This is 
an excellent idea, imparting variety to a 
repertoire which was bound to become 
monotonous in time. Except for the initial 
problem of blending the very beautiful bari- 
tone voice of Dale Smith to the general 
tone, the style and finish of the quartet is 
fully equal to its predecessor in the a cap- 
pella works. In time it will no doubt also 
find the right note for the more tempera- 
mental creations of the nineteenth century. 
The quartet performed, for the first time 
in London, some interesting items by Hein- 
rich Schiitz and J. H. Schein (both six- 
teenth century). 

BreetTHoveN Fitts Two Ha tts 

Pianists are beginning to crowd around. 
Elly Ney, on the same Saturday and the same 
hour that Artur Schnabel was giving his fifth 
Beethoven recital, gave a Beethoven program 
too, and drew a fair crowd. The clou of her 
program was the great opus 111, and she is 
one of the few women alive who can do jus- 
tice to it. Frank Mannheimer, playing at 
the New Sunday Concerts, secured enthu- 
siastic response with an unusual selection of 
works, including two little sonatas by Dr. 
Arne, a toccata by Francesco Pollini (1763- 
1846) and Debussy’s Homage 4 Rameau. 

Two American Désuts 

A very talented young American violinist, 
Ruth Posselt, who gave her first London 
recital, scored an instantaneous success both 
with her audience and the critics. Her per- 
formance of the César Franck sonata and a 
concerto by Paganini proved her to be a 
violinist of exceptional merit. She should 
go far. Another American importation was 
Meta Davis, colored pianist and composer, 
who displayed obvious talent in both capaci- 
ties, but also her immaturity. 

Beatrice Harrison, English cellist, equally 
well known on both sides of the Atlantic, 
played the Richard Strauss sonata with 
Charles Lynch at the Faculty of Arts, and 
gave new evidence of her finished art in this 
and the Bach sonata in G, as well as shorter 
works by Delius, Rachmaninoff and lesser 
things. CésAR SAERCHINGER. 


Hymn Society Celebrates 

The Hymn Society of New York cele- 
brated the tenth year of its existence on 
November 12, 13 and 14. Prominent in the 
events were Dr. Carl F. Price, the first 
president; Prof. W. W. Rockwell, Dr. and 
Mrs. Clarence Dickinson, Walter Henry 
Hall, Charles N. Boyd, Karl P. Harrington, 
Charles Heinroth and R. L. McAll. There 
were two services, one at Riverside Church 
(Harold V. Milligan, organist-director) ; 
the other at St. Bartholomew’s Church 
(David McK. Williams, organist). One hun- 
dred attended the dinner at Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, when the Dickinsons were 
guests of honor and Carl F. Price, toast- 
master. Emily S. Perkins presented the so- 
ciety with an ancient Catholic manuscript, 
which was sung by a male quartet, unisono. 
Mrs. Dickinson spoke on the New Presby- 
terian Hymnal. Among those present were 
Mmes. Darnell, Hendrix and Pendleton, and 
Messrs. Elmer, Noble, Porter, Marks, Wolf, 
Burnham and Tali Esen Morgan. 


Juilliard Will Offer Four Operas 
This Season 


As stated in the Musical Courier, issue of 
November 19, the opera school of the Juil- 
liard Musical Foundation, New York, is to 
present four works at the Juilliard Audi- 
torium this season. The first of these is 
Xerxes, the only comic opera of George 
Frederick Handel, which will be given on 
December 15, 16 and 17. Monteverdi’s 
Coronation of Poppea and Puccini’s Gianni 
Schicchi are billed for February 16, 17 and 
18. April 27, 28 and 29 brings The Secret 
Marriage by Domenico Cimarosa. All these 
operas except the Coronation of Poppea are 
to be sung in English under the musical di- 
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THE MUSIC OF YESTERDAY 
By Warren Storey Smith 
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as seen by a young French cartoonist. Mr. 
Maier’s Children’s Music Festival, an annual 
event in New York, will take place this sea- 
son December 27, 29 and 31 at the Barbi- 
son-Plaza concert hall. 











rection of Albert Stoessel and stage direction 
of Alfredo Valenti. Students of the Juil- 
liard Graduate School will sing the prin- 
cipal roles and take part in the orchestra and 
chorus. Each opera is to have a double cast 
singing in two performances. The list for 
the Handel production holds: Xerxes 
(Charles Haywood and Willard Young) ; 

Amastris (Margaret Olson and Janice 
Kraushaar), Arsamene (Harold Boggess 
and Mordecai Bauman), Ariodat (George 
Newton and George Britton), Romilda 
(Florence Vickland and Apolyna Stoskus), 
Atlanta (Josephine Antoine and Alma Mil- 
stead), Elviro (Roderic Cross and Floyd 
Worthington). This work is believed to 
have had but one previous American per- 
formance—at Smith College under Werner 
Josten a few years ago. The Juilliard per- 
formance will be the first in New York for 
the Monteverdi opera. 





Milwaukee Orchestra Opens 
Under Waller 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The opening of the 
season of the Milwaukee Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, directed by Frank Laird Waller, 
marked the culmination of a campaign in- 
volving novel music promotional ideas that 
proved strikingly successful in spite of the 
music public’s reduced budget for concerts. 

The Milwaukee Philharmonic Association 
decided to place the concerts within reach 
of the general public this year, and the first 
step was to engage historic Alhambra Thea- 
tre which, since the days when Caruso and 
others of old sang there, has been devoted 
to the motion picture. This theatre is located 
in the midst of talkie houses on Milwaukee's 
main thoroughfare. Four musicians were 
contracted as soloists: Grainger, Gabrilo- 
witsch, Szigeti and Florence Austral. The 
obstacle of a complete payment down for the 


whole series was scaled by means of a 
“P.A.Y.E., pay-as-you-enjoy” installment 
plan. With the enthusiastic support of the 


press and two full hours contributed by Mar- 
quette University’s radio station, WHAD, 
and the help of unanimous endorsement by 
the City Council and through very clever 
newspaper advertising, this home orchestra's 
series was placed before the public in ein- 
phatic style and Dr. Waller and his eighty 
players had an opening program audience of 
near-capacity size. 

A feature of the first concert was program 
annotations given by a speaker instead of 
printed as heretofore; Dr. Felix Borowski, 
program annotator, of Chicago, was ap- 
plauded heartily for these !ucid oral pro- 
gram explanations. 

Although this concert took place on Elec- 
tion Night and competed with heavy storms, 
the large number of casual passers-by pur- 
chasing single admission tickets, emphasized 
the wisdom of bringing classic music under- 
takings directly to the public in this manner. 

Dr. Waller and his orchestra, composed 
of musicians drawn from twelve nations and 
all now resident here, won a decided suc- 
cess. The director’s seating arrangement, 
bringing wood winds to the front, right, and 
grouping all strings together to the left, 
helped to achieve a strikingly clear version 
of Franck’s D minor symphony. The Ameri- 
can suite by Robert Sanders of Chicago 
proved a real success. The young composer 
and Charles Wakefield Cadman were present 
and, called to the stage, were recognized 
with a demonstration. J. E. McC. 
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Fascist Law in Italy 
Voids Artists’ Agencies 


Commission-Taking Punished by Imprisonment—How It 
Affects the Foreigner—-Milan Concert Season Makes 
Prosperous Start With Rethberg and Schipa 


Miran.—October is Milan’s liveliest musi- 
cal month—not because of its performances 
and productions, but rather because of the 
promises, gossips, rumors and intrigues for 
the coming season that fill the air. This 
year unfolds nothing less than a genuine 
revolution ‘of the governing powers of the 
theatrical world; the “Galleria” is buzzing 
with confused discussions about the new 
Fascist law which went into effect October 1. 
This law makes the taking of commissions 
by theatrical agencies a prison offence, and 
even private mediation is subject to heavy 
fine. 

A newly established State Employment 
Office will be active ‘in every province in 
Italy, and is to control the employment of 
all persons engaged either directly or in- 
directly in any performance. This newly 
organized branch of the Italian government 
will be called the Uffici del Collocamento per 
lo Spettacolo. For the benefit of Italian 
artists temporarily domiciled outside of 
Italy, as well as foreign impresarios who de- 
sire to deal with artists appearing in Italy, 
here are the addresses of the principal of- 
fices: Via Tritone 102, Rome; and Via Ugo 
Foscolo 2, Milan. 

This institution for the employment of 
artists and musicians is a branch of the Na- 
tional Syndicate of Musicians and Artists, 
whose business it is to protect and aid its 
members, the artists of Italy. Although a 
ten-year residence is necessary for a for- 
eigner to become a member of the syndicate, 
anyone may enroll with the employment of- 
fice. The lists, however, are divided into 
the names of members and non-members. 
Theoretically, the impresario and the or- 
chestral director of an opera house may de- 
cide upon who is to be engaged, and only the 
final contract comes under the supervision of 
the State, but the employment office will 
make every effort also to establish the first 
contract between employer and employed— 
without, however, using personal recom- 
mendations. Only the minimum pay for 
minor participants is fixed. 

SINGERS THE CHIEF PROBLEM 

Considering all branches of the theatre, 
the only really serious problem is that of 
the opera singer. Owing to the closing down 
of the provincial theatres, there are now 
about a hundred unemployed singers for 
every job, though it must be added that out 
of the hundred perhaps only ten are compe- 
tent. Hence one of the first resolutions 
passed at a meeting held for a discussion of 
the singers’ problems, proposes a general 
weeding out of mediocre talent. There are 
to be auditions for all, to be heard by a 
specially chosen council. 

Although good in itself, this perhaps 
would embarrass many operatic artists whose 
abilities, acceptable in the theatre, simply 
refuse to function in auditions. Certainly 
the way of the worthy artist is impeded by 
“hangers-on” who are not all as innocent as 
our old friend Abaltero, eighty-year-old vo- 
calist, who never sang, and who to the end 
of his. life hunted the “big scrittura.” 
Apart from poor, deluded “champion tenors,” 
there actually does exist a class of singers 
who, possessing none of the requisites of real 
artists, upset the whole profession by 
trouble-making and exert every effort to 
ruin the chances of others. 

Foreicn Artists UNWANTED 

The second discussion concerned the atti- 
tude to be assumed towards the employment 
of foreigners. For foreigners planning to 
sing in Italy let me say that the attitude is 
hostile, at least where Italian singers feel 
themselves put out of a job. Exception is 
made, naturally, for celebrities. As most 
theatres now operating will be subsidized by 
the government, this feeling is to some ex- 
tent natural, and personally I do not believe 
this hostility to be directed particularly 
against Americans. It is a rare case that 
an American earns even a nominal fee on 


the Italian stage, whereas the American 
student has for years supported theatres, 
teachers, and musical activity. 

The present state of unemployment, how- 
ever, has hardly been ameliorated by these 
measures. Agents, when acting as managers, 
usually managed to have any resulting defi- 
cits covered by the commissions collected 
from singers. Mussolini has given a sub- 
sidy of one million lire to support the pro- 
vincial theatres, but the problem is still a 
grave one, and in Italy today the “impresa” 
is one of the riskiest of investments. 

RETHBERG AND SCHIPA IN CONCERT 

If the operatic field looks gloomy, not so 
the concert world. The Milanese seem to 
have returned to their native fog fully pre- 
pared to enjoy music per se, and every con- 
cert I have attended this fall has had a 
packed house. Sometimes people were 
turned away. Elisabeth Rethberg and Tito 
Schipa initiated the Conservatory Concerts 
of the Uffici Concerti. Rethberg’s first 
Milan recital proved her mastery of Lieder 
singing, and her wholesome and charming 
personality assured her a genuine success. 
Maestri Mascagni, Giordano, Respighi and 
Montemezzi, as well as Gatti-Cassazza, Rosa 
Ponselle and the whole Milan opera world 
were present. 

Tito Schipa left a splendid impression, 
boding well for his return to La Scala in 
March. His singing of old Italian master- 
pieces was incomparable, and the Neapolitan 
ballads which he added were endowed with 
the exquisite touch of the true artist. A 
modern Italian song by Renato Bellini won 
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much applause. While in Milan Schipa 
also made several records of Bellini’s music 
for Victor. 

A Cuitp Conpuctor 

A number of interesting features were 
heard at the series of orchestral concerts at 
the Castello Sforzesco. Maestro Enrico 
Romano, composer and conductor, conducted 
his own music. The soloist was the young 
pianist Del Bello, who is appearing with in- 
creasing success on the Italian concert stage. 
Paolo Marion, Stabile and other celebrities 
also were heard as soloists. 

In these concerts the most spectacular 
event, however, was the Milan début of the 
child-conductor Brunetto Grossato, aged 
nine, who revealed a musical instinct already 
imbued with intelligence—an extraordinary 
exhibition which brought tears to the eyes 
of some musicians present. 

A New SyMpHony SOcIETY 

After long months of deliberation and 
study, a Milan Symphonic Orchestra Society 
finally has been organized. Matinee concerts 
will be given every Saturday afternoon dur- 
ing January, February and March. The 
artistic directors are Adriano Lualdi and 
Josef Reiter. Engaged as soloists are the 
pianists Wilhelm Bachaus and Edwin Fisch- 
er, and the violinists Bronislaw, Hubermann, 
Franz von Vecsey, and Szenassy, winner of 
the Vienna contest. Karl Elmendorf and 
Willy Ferrero will conduct. It is hoped that 
these concerts will be the centre of Milanese 
artistic life for the coming season. 

At Varese, an hour’s ride from Milan, a 
gala benefit concert was given under the 
auspices of the Opere Assistenziale. Ma- 
estro Sabayno conducted with his usual 
finesse. Gigli, Beuf, and the soprano Oltra- 
bella were the soloists, and the whole eve- 
ning was a real success. 

AMERICANS 

The recent season at Montecatini was an 
artistic triumph. Giuseppe Bentonelli, 
American tenor, starred with Rosetta Pam- 
panini, singing Adriana Lecouvreur and 
Andrea Chénier. Bentonelli is an Ameri- 
can singer who is holding his own in Italy. 





Pro Musica Plans American Programs 


Los ANGELES, Cat.—American contem- 
poraneous music is to climax the season of 
the Los Angeles Pro-Musica Chapter by 
way of an orchestral program February 5, 
Dr. Artur Rodzinski conducting the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. Some of the composers 
mentioned include Aaron Copland, Henry 
Cowell, Roy Harris, Charles Ives, Walter 
Piston, Wallingford Riegger, Charles 
Ruggles and Roger Sessions. The all- 
American program offered last season 
aroused so much interest that an evening 
devoted exclusively to native writings will 
be featured on each winter schedule. The 
latter mentions also a recital by Alexandre 
Tansman and the first appearance of Florent 
Schmitt. An international repertoire will 
be presented by the Roth String Quartet 
from Budapest. Florent Schmitt is to be 
assisted by E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, and 
the Vertchamp String Quartet, consisting 
of Albert Vertchamp and Hans Whippler, 
violins; Philip Kahgan, viola; Constantin 
Bakaleinikoff, cellist. 

Announcement was also made of the new 
board of directors: international president, 
Mr. E. Robert Schmitz; president emeritus, 
Mrs. J. J. Carter; president, Mrs. Leland 
Atherton Irish; first vice-president, Mrs. 
Gertrude Ross; second vice-president, Mrs. 
FE. A. Everett; third vice-president, Mrs. 
Maud D. Lee Skeen; treasurer, Mr. Louis 
Danz; membership secretary, E. Roder; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Earl Rively Hol- 
and. Members of the board without offices 
are: Mrs. Thilo Becker, Mrs. Boyce- 
Smith, Mrs. Harry Rea Callender, Dr. 
J. F. B. Carruthers, Miss Margaret Cole- 
man, Mr. Louis Woodson Curtis, Miss Jean 
Hill, Mrs. J. H. Hardin, Mr. Roy Harris, 
Mrs. E. R. Schmitz, Miss Elsa Schroeder, 
Mrs. E. M. Sherman and Mr. Charles A. 
Thomasset. 

AMERICAN Music FurrHer FEATURED 

Quite in line with these activities is a 
series of programs proposed by the Los 
Angeles- Society for the Advancement of 
American Music (Louis Woodson Curtis, 
president). The latter being executive di- 
rector of music in the public schools, has 


been able to marshal considerable support 
for this project, as demonstrated during the 
last two years. The first of four events will 
introduce songs by James E. Rogers. (The 
veteran composer, by the way, has ter- 
minated his Cleveland affiliations and come 
to live here.) On the same program, Anna 
Priscilla Rishér of this city will present 
several piano trio numbers of her own. The 
January program will be devoted to music 
of Fannie Dillon. 

While Artur Rodzinski is guest-conduct- 
ing in Philadelphia and New York City, 
Concertmaster Henry Svedrofsky deputized 
for him during the Sunday afternoon con- 
cert this week. Clemence Gifford, Los An- 
geles contralto, was the soloist. Of espe- 
cial interest among her selections were Helen 
Ware’s song, Artisan, dedicated to Edwin 
Markham, and Elinor Remick Warren’s 
latest composition, White Horses of the 
Sea. The latter was written originally for 
chorus and bespeaks the poetic development 
of the Los Angeles composer. 


MISCELLANY 


Few church choirs possess so liberal a 
repertoire of historic and present-day 
American range as the one directed by Alex- 
ander Stewart at First Baptist Church. On 
a recent occasion a new Christmas cantata, 
The Babe of Bethlehem, by Bernard Ham- 
blen, was premiered. The composer was 
present and appeared as guest-director in 
two of his anthems. 

Public recitals by Alexander Schreiner at 
the University of California, where he is 
official organist, are attracting large audi- 
ences three and four times a week. Mr. 
Schreiner, also organist at First Methodist 
Episcopal Church, plays two or three noon- 
hour concerts during the week at the uni- 
versity and one every Sunday afternoon. 
Guest artists appear occasionally, among 
them of late Selma Siegelman, pianist, and 
Charles Courboin, French organist. 

Large patronage distinguished also the 
engagement of the Hall Johnson Negro 
Choir under the management of L. E. 
Behymer. B. D. U. 
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Another is Franca Somiglia, soprano, whose 
recent successes at Viareggio and Lucca, 
with Aureliano Pertile of La Scala and 
Armando Borgioli of the Metropolitan, have 
brought her name to the front. 

Franco Foresta-Hayek, American tenor, 
has been called as leading tenor to the opera 
season at Malta—the first Maltese season to 
be financed by the Italian government. Some 
of the best Italian artists will appear in 
sixteen operas chosen from the usual reper- 
toire, plus three novelties—Cimarosa’s Il 
Matrimonio Segreto, Mulé’s Dafne, and 
Strauss’ Rosenkavalier. 

Dorotuy F. StTiLi. 


Amsterdam 
(Continued from page 5) 


everywhere, caused wonder and admiration 
among his hearers and at the program’s 
close he graciously added several encores. 

GIESEKING PLays HINDEMITH CONCERTO 

Walter Gieseking, who played the Mozart 
concerto in C major (with Mengelberg’s or- 
chestra), enchanted with his marvelous read- 
ing, and responded to an ovation with not 
less than three encores by Ravel, Chopin and 
Scarlatti. Earlier in the evening he did the 
piano part in Hindemith’s concerto, in which 
the brasses and harp were the only other in- 
struments. An _ interesting, accomplished 
piece of writing with curiously original 
sound effects, and Gieseking’s execution of 
the extremely difficult score was beyond all 
praise. 

ENGLISH PIANISTS 

That unsurpassable combination, Ethel 
Bartlett and Rae Robertson, gave convincing 
evidence, at the second Concertgebouw Mas- 
ter Concert, of the beauty and interest of 
two-piano playing. In sonatas by Clementi 
and Bach, Brahms, Haydn Variations, De- 
bussy’s Petite Suite and a Rondo by Chopin, 
the unique pair surpassed itself in refinement 
of interpretation and masterly teamwork. 

Harold Samuel, English disciple of Bach, 
gave a single recital to a crowded and thor- 
oughly thrilled audience. He imparted to 
all he played that pure serenity which is the 
real essence of beauty. 

The poetic Myra Hess, whose annual visit 
is always an event, proved this time to be in 
her usual fine form and gave to each item 
on the program the full expression of her 
cultivated pianism and mature art. Mozart’s 
Rondo in A and his Fantasy and Fugue in 
C were delivered with clarity and distinc- 
tion, while Beethoven’s op. 110, perhaps the 
most abstract of the sonatas, was interpreted 
convincingly. Unfortunately, this reviewer 
could not hear more, as the concert of Gigli 
in the big auditorium took place the same 
evening. 

Gict1 Causes Ecstasy 

I found the famous tenor’s audience al- 
ready in a state of ecstasy, and the second 
half of the program was greatly inflated 
with numerous extras which only partly ap- 
peased the excited throng. Gigli’s success 
was, needless to say, enormous. 

The Concertgebouw’s chamber music or- 
ganization has given the first of its proposed 
seven evenings, all of which are in ‘memory 
of Brahms. The sextet for strings in B flat 
had its opportunity of being heard, and we 
were glad of that. The piano quartet and 
violin sonata in D were the other items and 
all were given an enthusiastic reading by 
this well combined and capable group. 


Oppenheimer to Manage 
San Francisco Memorial 


San Francisco, Cat.—Selby C. Oppen- 
heimer has been appointed manager of the 
War Memorial Opera House of San Fran- 
cisco and the Veterans’ Building. Mr. Op- 
penheimer, one of the operators in the con- 
cert field of the entire West Coast, has spent 
his entire life in the theatre. He has 
brought to San Francisco attractions of 
every possible description and there is no 
phase of the business of which he does not 
possess a full understanding and apprecia- 
tion. Mr. Oppenheimer knows the concert and 
theatrical business from both backstage and 
the front of the house, and is well equipped 
to advise with authority on all matters per- 
taining to the management of the War Me- 
morial group of buildings. C. EL A. 
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LHEVINNE SCORES 
TRIUMPH HERE 


Brilliant Performance of the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto With, 
Musicians Symphony. 


AUDIENCE CHEERS _pon ae T 





Lautrup as the Conductor Interprets 
Works of Weber, Brahms 
and Wagner. 





By OLIN DOWNES. 

The feature of the concert given 
by the Musicians’ Symphony Orches- 
tra last night in the Metropolitan 
Opera House was Josef Lhevinne’s 


magnificent playing of the Tchaikov- 


sky B flat minor concerto. The con- 
certo was played as it ought to be 
played, but seldom is, in spite of the 
familiarity of the work. There are 
not many pianists who have the 
strength or the breadth and ampli- 
tude of style necessary for this rich 
and lordly music. Ideals of piano 
playing or conception of piano style 
now follow a much smaller model. 
The schovl that produced a Rubin- 
stein is hardly known to the present- 
day public, unless a Rachmaninoff 
or a Hofmann, or Mr. Lhevinne, 
playing as he played last night, 
smites the lyre. And then you have 
something grand and spacious that 
musicians of today appear not to 


| want and henge to understand. 

Last night Tchaikovsky’s superb 
concerto stood forth, not in all its 
glory, for the orchestral part was 
nadequately handled, but with gach 
authority and s lendor on the 
J of the pianis mposition and 
‘soloist were applauded for long min- 
utes after the close. Left to him- 
self, Mr. Lhevinne would probably 
have taken his introduction more 
| grandly than he did. In a dozen 
laces his desire was .obviously a 
roader’ line. But he gave the mu- 
ii sic its true power. 
| He has the physical strength for a 
work which is still a prodigious 
handful, in spite of all modern tech- 
nical developments. He had the 
; anner, and it did not con- 
‘ sist in scriminate pounding or 
mere speed and noise. On the con- 
trary, the cadenzas, of the first 
movement pertioutatty. were like 
unto poetic, if barbaric, improvisa- 
tions, yet the work was held together 
and presented in a fied manner 
that only musicians who fully grasp 
its great structure can compass. 
Virtuosity was only one of the char- 
patentee. ry this performance. In 
the singing p: es, in the pomp 
and b — Re the peroration, 
were other quattine—aual ties which 
served to designate the B flat minor 
pisno concerto as one of the most 
significant of Tchaikovsky's compo- 
sitions. 4 

Pecated accents, and cheered 
when he advanced again to the 
ge. Mr. Lhevinne played the Ru- 

instein C major staccato etude 
and a transcription of the “Blue 
Danube” waltz fully as ornate as the 
one Mme. Jeritza sang at the pre- 
vious one of these concerts. It is 
@ tune that \bears up under 
treatment and Mr. Lehvinne’s 
equipmem sa pianist was displayed. 
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| Josef Lhevinne Plays Chopin 


Pianist Gives New Interpretations of the 
Composer’s Works at Carnegie Hall. | 


By W. J. HENDERSON. 

“Imagine an Aeolian harp provided with all the scales,” 
wrote Schumann after hearing. Chopin play some of his 
etudes, “commingled by an artist’s hand into all manner 
of fantastic, ornamental combinations, yet in such a way 
that you can always distinguish a deeper ground tone and 
a sweet continuous melody above, and you have an approxi- 


mate idea of his playing.” 

The passage rose to mind Satur- 
day afternoon while Josef Lhevinne 
was giving a recital of Chopin 
piano music in Carnegie Hall. Per- 
haps it was in the player’s mind 
too. Let us resist the temptation 
to be turned aside into a discussion 
of the value of one composer re- 
citals. Painters ‘give one-man 
shows; why not aampesers 

. Mr. Lhevinne is surely not 4 
believer in the old theory that 
Chopin was the sick man of music. 
His interpretations were generally 
wholesome, lucid and free from ec- 
centricities. Miss Lydia Languish 
may have found them a trifle too 
virile for her taste, but, if. so, Mr. 
Lhevinne must have drawn admir- 
ation from the untrammeled youth 
of today. 

Chopin made much of thé ‘rubato, 
that magical “leaning about be- 
tween the bars,’’ which in the 
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LHEVINNE 


WO MAGNIFICENT PERFORMANCES 


Soloist with 


MUSICIANS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Metropolitan Opera House, Nov. 15, 1932 





“HIS APPEARANCES ARE TRIUMPHS WHETHER 
ALONE OR WITH ORCHESTRA.” 


—New York Evening Post, Nov. 16, 1932 


Sd 


“PLAYED WITH THAT EXTRAORDINARY SKILL TO 
WHICH HE HAS ACCUSTOMED US.” 


—New York Herald Tribune, Nov. 16, 1932 
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hands of many insensitive perform- 
ers becomes a distortion of tempo 
and rhythm and 4 ruinous manner- 
ism. Mr. Lhevinne is above all 


things sensitive artist. It is in | 
sensitiveness that his playing has 


shown its finest and largest growth. 
He was once a virtuoso; he is now 
an interpreter and a stylist. His 
Chopin had a peculiarly captivat- 
ing perspective. He saw clearly 


down the broad and lengthy vistas 
which he created. 

This hearer found that to be 
particularly the case with his play- 
ing of the B minor sonata and 
menor — pend ae which 


[Josef Lhevinne Achieves 
New Wizardry in Concert 


Pianist, Featuring Musicians’ Symphony Or- 
.chestra Performance, Outdoes His Own Ex- 
cellence—Accomplishes It All with Ease. 








By PITTS. SANBORN. 

feature of the concert of the Musicians’ Symphony 
Orchestra at the Metropolitan Opera House last evening 
.was. the playing of Josef- Lhevinne. 


The disti pguished 





4an appreciation keen .@na ‘fastidi- 
ous 

There was an audience of good 
size at.the recital. It was: very 
eager to applaud, not always in 
right places. But this is not new. 
To be wholly original an audience 
should know that, unless the music 
is of the very latest school, a ca-~ 
dence in a foreign key is not in 
the ‘tonic and, therefore, not the 
end of the piece. But this is none! 
of the reporter’s. business. The 
customer is always right. All that} 
is required of the professional rec- 
Order of musical doings is a reit- 





ape and some Seale with 





eration of the assertion that Mr. 


Lhevinne is 
wom every lov er_.of music 
should “hear “and applaud. 






pianist had as his listed number Tschaikowsky’s B flat minor 
piano concerto. Few concertos are so familiar, and Mr. 


Lhevinne, for his east, has played it here often. Yet it 
see | as if last everiing he outdid 








Symphony. Besides directing the 







a as taves, - denne wot accompaniment of the concerto, he 
his *!led the huge orchestra through 
py: such familiar matter as Weber's 





a ee with an ease 
table, though 


that seemed inevitable “Euryanthe” overture, the fourth 


symphony of Brahms, and Wagner’s 
“Meistersinger” prelude. 

An audience of good size received 
. Lhevinne’s contribution to the 
evening with demonstrative enthu- 
‘istasm, and the rest of the concert 
with gracious civility. 

- At next Tuesday's concert, like- 
jwise at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Sandor Harmati will conduct, 
and the soloists will be Paul Koch- 
anski and Felix Salmond in the 
‘Brahms double concerto for violin 
and. ‘cello. 
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Dux, the Admirable Soloist of 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


Woman’s Organization Plays First Seasonal Concert—Jagel 
Acclaimed in Recital 


Cuicaco.—aAn all-Strauss program was 
presented by the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra (under Frederick Stock) November 10 
and 11. Claire Dux was the soloist. With 
her usual deftness, Mme. Dux had unearthed 
songs seldom heard in the concert hall and 
some completely new to concert-goers here. 
Likewise, Dr. Stock had prepared composi- 
tions which, with the exception of the Don 
Juan tone poem, have been played so seldom 
as to classify as novelties. 

The prelude, gavotte, introduction and 
fugue from the B flat major suite for wind 
instruments, which opened the program, had 
not been played here by the orchestra since 
1913. Then came the suite from music to 
Der Burger als Edelmann. There were also 
the Dance of the Seven Veils from Salome 
and the waltz from Der Rosenkavalier (not 
presented at the regular symphony concerts 
since 1912), and the Don Juan poem. Mme. 
Dux’ offerings were Freundliche Vision, 
Wiegenlied, Cacilie, Heimkehr, Standchen 
and Morgen. 

Mme. Dux (Mrs. Charles H. Swift) is 
more than a fine singer; she is also a con- 
summate musician. She delivered each num- 
ber with that authority and musical under- 
standing which have endeared her to Chi- 
cagoans. In excellent voice, she revealed the 
beauty of her voice, which is even in all 
registers. Her colorful delivery and impec- 
cable phrasing called for admiration. It may 
be added that the audience recognized the 
musical virtues of this gifted singer and re- 
warded her with thunderous plaudits after 
each song and many recalls at the conclusion 
of each group. 

As to the orchestra, we reiterate that this 
season they play with an enthusiasm lacking 
in years gone by. Though the orchestra has 
been reduced in numbers, volume of tone has 
not been sacrificed. 

Woman’s SyMpHONY OFFrers First 
PROGRAM 

At the first concert of its seventh season 
the Woman’s Symphony Orchestra of Chi- 
cago (under Ebba Sundstrom) presented to 
a large gathering at the Drake Hotel, No- 
vember 13, a program which had for its 
backbone the Brahms symphony No. 2 in D 
major. This organization also played Weber’s 
Euryanthe overture, the Introduction and 
Cortége de Noces from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Coq d'Or, the Debussy prelude L’Aprés-midi 
d'un faune, and Wagner’s Tannhauser over- 
ture. The orchestra consists entirely of wom- 
en players and may be regarded as one of 
Chicago’s best musical assets. 
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Leone Kruse, soprano, of the late Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, was the soloist. In 
Verdi’s Rittorna Vincitor aria and the Dich 
Theure Halle aria from Wagner’s Tann- 
hauser, she won approbative applause. Miss 
Kruse, who has had an extensive career in 
European opera houses, is making her home 
in Chicago. Her voice has grown in volume 
since she was heard at the auditorium, and 
it has retained the luscious quality so much 
admired at the time of her operatic début 
here. 

JosEFFER STRING QUARTET 

The Cordon Club harbored a goodly audi- 
ence November 13 for the first concert in 
the Joseffer String Quartet series. Quartets 
by Glazounoff and Mozart, and Vivaldi’s 
concerto for three violins and piano were 
played in a manner to merit the enthusiastic 
approval of the audience. 

CLus Presents JAGEL 

For its annual series of artist recitals the 
Musicians Club of Women selects interesting 
artists of the day. At the first of the season 
on November 14, Frederick Jagel, Metro- 
politan opera tenor, was the soloist and pro- 
vided an afternoon of sheer enjoyment. The 
discriminating audience accorded him a rous- 
ing welcome and greeted his every effort _ 
unstinted applause. Jagel is not entirely 
newcomer here, having sung in opera at Ra- 
vinia, and on this occasion he proved him- 
self as fine a recitalist by singing a diver- 
sified program with musical intelligence and 
skill. His numbers ranged from the ancients 
—RBach, Salvatore Rosa and Handel—to Ger- 
man Lieder by Wolf and Strauss, the Cielo 
e mar aria from La Gioconda, French and 
English compositions. These afforded the 
tenor ample opportunity to display the full 
gamut of his art. He offered singing of high 
artistic order and was rewarded profusely by 
his audience. Isaac Van Grove, at the piano, 
provided unusually brilliant accompaniments. 


Loyota ComMMUNITY THEATRE 

The first program in a series arranged 
for the Loyola Community Theatre by 
Bertha Ott was given November 14, at the 
Community Playhouse by Lucie Westen, 
lyric soprano of the former Chicago Civic 
Opera Company. This program inaugurated 
the concerts which have been added to the 
theatre’s activities as a special feature be- 
cause of numerous requests of the music- 
lovers among its members. 


Sixth SymMpHoNy Concert: Novaes, 
SOLoIsT 

The sixth set of programs of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, November 17 and 18, 
was largely formed of compositions by Rus- 
sians. Glazounoff’s Poeme Lyrique opened 
the list, and then came a suite from Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s Le Coq d’Or. A novelty as far 
as this city is concerned followed in Dukel- 
sky’s symphony in D flat major. It would 
be futile to analyze this work, which bored 
the listeners from beginning to end. The 
few who applauded did so ironically, and a 
few courageous souls expressed their opinion 
by hissing politely. The Stravinsky ballet 
suite, L’Oiseau de Feu, which has been 
played often by our orchestra, concluded the 
first half. 

After intermission Guiomar Novaes played 
the Chopin F minor concerto with that 
beauty of tone, that impeccable technic, that 
sweeping style to which the Brazilian pian- 
ist had accustomed us in years gone by. 
Mme. Novaes is a big favorite in Chicago. 
She was acclaimed and her appearance was 
the redeeming feature of an otherwise 
monotonous program. 

Quartet AT PopuLar PRICES 

For the first of the popular priced concerts 
managed by Henry E. Voegeli, the Phil- 
harmonic String Quartet on November 15, 
brought a capacity audience to Orchestra 
Hall foyer. The program of but two num- 
bers, admirably played by this ensemble of 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra musicians, 
made this an evening of delight. Gliere’s 
quartet No. 3, op. 67, had its first Chicago 
hearing. It is difficult though grateful mu- 
sic, melodically beautiful, interesting in its 
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complex construction, imaginative and vital. 
Brahms’ C minor quartet brought the con- 
cert to a close. 


Cuicaco Musicat CoLiece Nores 

Dr. Wesley La Violette, dean, is making a 
lecture tour through southern Texas. His 
itinerary includes Our Lady of the Lake 
College, San Antonio; North Texas State 
Teachers College, Denton ; and State Teach- 
ers College, Commerce. 

Katsu Yonezawa, soprano student of Isaac 
Van Grove, presented the first act of Okyo 
at International House November 17. This 
Japanese operetta has a libretto written by 
Yanagida; music by Mme. Sturkow-Ryder. 

Harold Townsend, pupil from Arch 
Bailey’s studio, appeared November 13 at 
North Shore Hotel, Evanston, in the regular 
Sunday evening musical series. 

Loraine Jacobson, student at the college, 
officiated as organist and soloist for the con- 
vention of the Young People’s Lutheran 
League, held recently at Park View Luth- 
eran Church. 

Helen McClatchey, former pupil in the 
organ department, has been giving a series of 
recitals at St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
Helena, Mont., where she is official organist. 

Faye Crowell, of the faculty, Grace Altick 
and Marion White, from Vernon William’s 
studio, appeared at the consistory recently. 

The. Proschowski Singers, a newly or- 
ganized male quartet, have fulfilled several 
engagements this month, including a con- 
cert at the Orrington Hotel, Evanston, and 
banquets at the La Salle Hotel and the Cen- 
tral YY. MC A, 

Angelo Raffaelli, pupil of Frantz Pros- 
chowski, was soloist recently at La Salle 
Hotel for the Isabella Society, and also for 
the Woman’s Club at Aquinas High School. 
EpirH RocKEFELLER McCormick MEeMorIAL 

An impressive tribute to Edith Rocke- 
feller McCormick, perhaps the greatest pat- 
roness of music Chicago has had, was paid 
by the Friends of Opera in the form of a 
memorial concert, November 16, at Palmer 
House. Mrs. McCormick had been honorary 
chairman of this organization and one of 
the staunchest supporters of opera. Those 
participating in the program were Claudia 
Muzio, Claire Dux, Charles Hackett and 
John Charles Thomas. In a few words 
Mrs. Arthur Meeker, chairman, urged that 
the Friends of Opera continue to dedicate 
themselves to carrying on the cause of good 
music, to support the symphony orchestra, 
and to work to bring about the return of 
our opera company. 


A CappetLA CHorr Scores 

The Chicago A Cappella Choir (Noble 
Cain, conductor) gave a superlative concert 
at Orchestra Hall on November 16. A 
large audience showed unstinted apprecia- 
tion of their music. 

SEBALD Quartet AGAIN 

The Alexander Sebald String Quartet 
continued its chamber music programs at 
Kimball Hall, November 16, and again won 
the approbation of a huge audience. 

KINSOLVING MusicaL Mornincs 

The Wiener Saengerknaben auspiciously 
opened the Kinsolving Musical Mornings at 
the Blackstone, November 17. The organi- 
zation (directed by Dr. Georg Gruber) was 
heard in an interesting and well sung pro- 
gram. These boys sang with fine tonality. 
The most interesting part of the program 
for many was the performance by the entire 
choir in costume of the opera, Bastien and 
Bastienne by Mozart. The large audience 
royally féted the children and their mentor 
and one of the highlights of the program 
was the impromptu lecture on the Mozart 
opera by the erudite Karleton Hackett, for 
many years critic of the now defunct Chi- 
cago Evening Post and president of the 
American Conservatory of Music. 


Tomrorp Harris PLays Bacu 


The series of informal recitals, Tracing 
the Development of Piano Literature from 
the Sixteenth to the End of the Nineteenth 
Century, being given by Tomford Harris 
at the American Conservatory of Music is 
proving popular. The second recital, No- 
vember 6, on Bach was heard by another 
overflow audience. 

Mr. AnD Mrs. Devries AT THE BLACKSTONE 

The Crystal Ballroom of the Blackstone 
Hotel was packed November 17, when the 
Chicago Woman’s Ideal Club presented the 
Devries Ensemble Singers of twenty voices 





First Performance of Elektra at Metropolitan 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza has announced that 
the first performance at the Metropolitan 
Opera House of Elektra (libretto by Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal, music by Richard 
Strauss) will take place on the afternoon of 
December 3. The opera has been rehearsed 
and will be conducted by Artur Bodanzky. 
The chorus has been trained by Giulio Setti. 
The stage direction is by Alexander Sanine, 
and the dances have been arranged by Rosina 
Galli. The scenery has been designed and 
painted by Joseph Urban and the costumes, 
which were designed by Lillian Gaertner Pal- 


medo, have been made by Filomena Pangoni. 
The cast will be as follows: Elektra, Ger- 
trude Kappel; Chrysothemis, Goeta Ljung- 
berg; Klytemnestra, Karin Branzell; Aegis- 
thus, Rudolf Laubenthal; Orestes, Friedrich 
Schorr; Foster Father of Orestes, Siegfried 
Tappolet; The Confidant, Grace Divine; 
Trainbearer, Pearl Besuner; A Young Ser- 
vant, Marek Windheim; An Old Servant, 
Arnold Gabor; Overseer of the Servants, 
Dorothee Manski; Five Serving Women, 
Doris Doe, Ina Bourskaya, Phradie Wells, 
Helen Gleason, and Margaret Halstead. 


November 26, 1932 
(under the direction of Mrs. Herman Dev- 
ries) and Herman Devries, in a lecture on 
The Joys and Sorrows of a Music Critic. 
Mr. Devries, dean of Chicago music critics, 
has for many years given his views on the 
musical activities here for the Chicago 
American, and his lecture, full of clever 
anecdotes, was delivered in the manner that 
has made him a popular lecturer with clubs 
and radio audiences. 

The Devries Ensemble Singers, with Aida 
Weinhouse, dramatic soprano, as soloist, 
made a hit with the distinguished assem- 
blage. Mrs. Devries has trained her co- 
horts of young singers splendidly and they, 
too, have been heard often on the radio and 
with clubs. Congratulations are due their 
mentor and conductor. As to Miss Wein- 
house, she is one of the talented young sing- 
ers of the city. She has the voice and musi- 
cal aptitude that promise an operatic career. 


Mu Put Epsiton BEnerit 

A benefit for its settlement music school 
at Gad’s Hill Center will be given by Mu 
Phi Epsilon’s Chicago and Evanston chap- 
ters at the Lake Shore Athletic Club, De- 
cember 2. The program will be in the form 
of a Mexican fiesta, interspersed with 
dancing. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

Piano students of Heniot Levy gave a 
program at Conservatory Hall, November 
13, with the assistance of violin pupils of 
Herbert Butler. Elizabeth McSwain, Mary 
Pearce Niemann, Ruth Taylor, Ruth Shere, 
Beatrice Eppstein, Alexander Guroff and 
Genevieve Anderson, pupils of Mr. Levy, 
played. Kirby Hoon, Marion Skebelsky and 
Lucille Turner were the assisting violinists. 

The Tomford Harris historical recitals 
will be given hereafter in the recital hall 
of the Kimball Building. The change will 
afford a larger seating capacity for these 
programs. The next recital, November 27, 
is to be devoted to Bach, Arne, Handel, 
Haydn and Mozart. 

The regular Sunday afternoon recital of 
November 13 was given at the conservatory 
recital hall by piano pupils of Heniot Levy 
and violin students of Herbert Butler. 

Esther Eckhaus, pianist, pupil of Craw- 
ford Keigwin, was soloist at a recent meet- 
ing of the Woodlawn Study Club, Gladstone 
Hotel, Chicago. 


Marian Setaro, soprano, was soloist at 
Bethel Temple, Chicago, during the recent 
Jewish holidays. 

Luella Gaede, pianist and student of Mae 
Doelling-Schmidt, presented a number of 
her pupils in gel at the American Con- 
servatory, October 2 

Rudolph Reuter and Mischa Mischakoff, 
both members of the American Conservatory 
faculty, appeared in joint recital in Dubuque, 
a., November 15. 

Mary Buckley and Cletis Parr, piano stu- 
dents of Earle Armil, were heard in the 
Lyon & Healy senior recital series, Novem- 
ber 12. 

Virgil Smith, former pupil of Rudolph 
Reuter and a graduate of the conservatory, 
is director of the piano department at the 
new Institute of Musical Art in Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Voice students of John Thut appeared in 
recital at the conservatory, November 17. 

Esther Wunderlich, organist at Mt. Olive 
Lutheran Church, and a pupil in the organ 
department, appeared as soloist and accom- 
panist at the recital given by the Choral 
Club of the First National Bank of Chicago 
at the Lutheran Church of the Redeemer, 
November 17. 

RENE Devries. 
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Jeritza Scores with San Carlo 


in Two Boston Appearances 
Bori Acclaimed in Recital by Crowded House 


Boston.— Without long and elaborate pre- 
liminary trumpetings, Maria Jeritza made 
two guest appearances with the San Carlo 
Opera Company at the Boston Opera House 
on November 16 and 18. 

Mme. Jeritza’s engagement was hurriedly 
announced only a few days previously by 
Fortune Gallo, who was thus making a bold 
stroke to combat the bad business assailing 
not only his venture here but all the local 
theatres. His courage was rewarded for, at 
no increase in popular prices, the huge opera 
house was almost sold out for Wednesday 
night’s double bill. 

The former Metropolitan Opera Company 
artist sang the role of Santuzza in Caval- 
leria Rusticana. Since this was her Boston 
operatic début, the audience was astonished 
at the intensity of her singing and acting 
and at the opulence of voice which had not 
been predicted by her previous recital ap- 
pearances here. Consequently, the brief pause 
before the Intermezzo was lengthened by an 
outburst of applause and cheering which 
has rarely, if ever, been accorded a singer 
here within the last decade. And the out- 
burst was renewed with perhaps even greater 
vigor at the close of the opera. 

The other performers, seemingly spurred 
by the presence of Jeritza, gave an excellent 
presentation, Dimitri Onofrei being the 
Turiddu and Mario Valle the Alfio. Pagli- 
acci, which followed, was featured by the 
brilliant prologue of Mostyn Thomas, the 
great singing of Aroldo Lindi as Canio and 
Ethel Fox. 

Appearing as Elsa in Lohengrin on No- 
vember 18, Mme. Jeritza duplicated her 


previous success before an audience which 
this time entirely filled the Opera House. 
Her vocally and histrionically beautiful and 
moving portrayal of the character received 
surprisingly good support from the San 
Carlo forces, for Dimitri Onofrei displayed 
a perfect Lohengrin voice, Amund Sjovik 
was in similar case with the role of the king, 
and Stella De Mette was effective as 
Ortrud. Clarence Whitehill appeared as 
guest artist in the part of Telramund. And 
Mr. Peroni handled his small orchestra and 
choral forces with masterly skill. 
OTHER PERFORMANCES GoopD 

The standard of the other performances 
has been almost uniformly good, with here 
and there a slight lapse. Martha was pre- 
sented on November 12, with Tina Paggi as 
Lady Harriet, Bernice Schalker as Nancy, 
Giuseppe Barsotti as Lionel, and Mario 
Valle as Plunkett. Carmen, in the evening, 
was featured by Stella De Mette, in excel- 
lent voice, who enacted the title role se- 
ductively, and Pasquale Ferrara as Don Jose. 

In La Bohéme, November 14, Bianca 
Saroya was Mimi, Dimitri Onofrei was 
Rodolfo, and Ethel Fox was the Musetta. 
Principal and secondary singers, as well as 
chorus and orchestra under Carlo Peroni, 
contributed a delightful production. 

Rigoletto was presented November 15. 
Mario Valle was the court jester and father. 
Giuseppina Sabino, a local girl, made her 
operatic début hereabouts as Gilda, display- 
ing a voice of beautiful quality with the vir- 
tue of accurate intonation but with serious 
technical flaws. The general impression was 
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that, properly managed, she will make a first- 
rate coloratura soprano, 

Lucia, the November 16 matinee, was 
sung by Tina Paggi. Giuseppe Barsotti 
appeared as Edgar and Mostyn Thomas as 
Ashton. In Forza del Destino, November 
17 (an opera rarely offered in Boston), 
Bianca Saroya sang Leonora, Aroldo Lindi, 
Alvaro and Mario Valle, Don Carlos. Ber- 
nice Schalker was a sprightly Preziosilla. 

Like a football team with injuries, the 
company has been handicapped by illness of 
principals, so that last minute changes have 
been made necessary, and many of the prin- 
cipals have been overworked. Despite 
these factors, the singing has been surpris- 
ingly good, 

Beuta Durrey AND SANROMA As So Lorsts 

Beula Duffey, eighteen-year-old pianist, 
artist-pupil of Ernest Hutcheson of New 
York, substituted for Ernest Schelling 
as soloist with the New England Sym- 
phony Orchestra, November 13. Mr. 
Schelling, who was booked to play the F 
minor concerto of Chopin, found himself un- 
able to play because of an injury to his hand 
sustained on the previous Friday evening. 
He called Mr. Hutcheson, who suggested 
that Miss Duffey take Mr. Schelling’s place. 
Miss Duffey’s able and expressive perform- 
ance, under the leadership of Wallace Good- 
rich, was received enthusiastically. Jestis 
Maria Sanroma, the other piano soloist, gave 
an eloquent performance. The concert was 
sponsored by the Polish Singers’ Alliance of 
New England to commemorate the transfer 
of the remains of Chopin from Pere-la-Chaise 
Cemetery in Paris to the place of his birth, 
Zelalowa Wola, Poland. 


NuMEROuS CONCERTS 
Concerts and recitals, in the meanwhile, 
have flourished, at least as to numbers, 
though often without benefit of serious atten- 
tion from reviewers. Jacqueline Rosial, so- 
prano, sang at Jordan Hall on November 11, 
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assisted by Celius Dougherty’s accompani- 


ments. Her program, a model for a serious 
recitalist, listed mostly unfamiliar but ex- 
cellent musical material from Schubert, 


Mahler, a trio of Frenchmen and the Amer- 
icans, Griffes and Carpenter. 

On the following morning, in the same 
auditorium, Guy Maier devoted the second 
of his stimulating musical journeys to 
Spain. He was assisted by the Boston Sin- 
fonietta, conducted by Arthur Fiedler. 

A concert of Armenian symphonic music 
was given at Symphony Hall on Novem- 
ber 13. A large contingent of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and the Armenian 
National Chorus of Boston were led by 
Charles Garo. Rose Zulalian, contralto, was 
the soloist. 

Anne Eagleston Kydd, soprano, gave at 
Jordan Hall on November 15, Song Ameri- 
cana No. 2. Her program consisted of a 
group by earlier Americans, a second by 
recent and contemporary composers, and a 
third offering a short summary of the his- 
tory of jazz. Edwin Biltcliffe accompanied. 

Lucrezia Bori sang in Boston for the 
first time in many years, opening the series 
of morning musicales at the Statler on No- 
vember 16. A very large audience heard her 
with pleasure and applauded a program of 
songs by old composers, a group of French 
lyrics, four works by Mortimer Browning and 
five by Spanish composers. The early hour 
was scarcely conducive to great singing, but 
Mme. Bori charmed by her graces of style 
and musicality and her engaging stage pres- 
ence. 

On the successive evenings of November 
16 and 17, Howard Goding and Ruth Cul- 
bertson were heard in piano programs. In 
the first concert, Mr. Goding played the 
Mozart F major sonata, the Schumann Fan- 
tasy, and pieces by Debussy and Chopin. 
The major items presented by Miss Culbert- 
son were Weber’s sonata in A flat and 

(Continued on page 23) 
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mezzo-so- 
prano, was heard in two widely 
varying roles which she differ- 
entiated convincingly first as a 
Countess and second as a dis- 

son is 
Tribunal 
noted for its invariable verdict of 
death. Her appeal to the implac- 
able judges and farewell to her 
son was one of the fine vocal ef- 
fects of the production.” —Public 


Ledger. 

“An ovation was accorded 
Elena Bussinger. She was par- 
ticularly effective as Madelon 


giving an excellent dramatic per- 
formance and bringing to the 
part a pleasing and well-handled 
voice.”—Evening Bulletin. 


“An admirable and faultless 
Countess di Coigny, who proved 
she deserved the renowned rep- 
utation which she enjoys in the 
operatic world.”—La Liberta. 


Reserved for 


BUSSINGER 


American Mezzo-Soprano 





delon 


Management Elena Bussinger, 1412 Steinway Hall, New York 
and 1673 No. 16th St., Philadelphia 


Opinions PHILADELPHIA 


“Elena Bussinger in the roles of 
the Countess di Coigny and Ma- 
showed 
voice of rare value that assured 
her being ranked among the cel- 
ebrities of the lyric stage.”—Cor- 
riere D’ America. 


“Elena 
prano, well rendered the roles of 
the Countess di Coigny and Ma- 
__[L’Opinione. 


“Successfully made her oper- 
atic appearance as the Countess 


and Madelon.”—The Record. 


delon.’ 





Newspapers 


“As the Countess di Coigny 
acted the role with the requisite 
aristocratic air.”.—The Inquirer. 


“Elena Bussinger was an excel- 
lent Countess.”—Daily News. 


“A faultless and adorable Con- 
tessa di Coigny, revealing excel- 
lent dramatic ability and a voice 
of exceptional merit.”—-J/ Pro- 
gresso. 
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NOVEMBER 14 


This young 
Greek  violin- 
ist—who recently arrived for an_ initial 
American concert tour—made his first New 
York appearance at Town Hall, accompanied 
at the piano by Richard Wilens. 

Mr. Weissgerber submitted a number of 
diligently prepared pieces including Bach’s 
unaccompanied Chaconne, La Folia by 
Corelli, and Paganini’s D major concerto. 
Shorter works by Beethoven, Brahms, Gran- 
ados and Poidowski, as well as encores, 
completed the program. 

The reception accorded this new violinist 
by a fair-sized audience was warm and spon- 
taneous. His firm, round tone, silken and 
luminous, and mature, healthy interpretations 
characterized by supple phrasing and pro- 
vocative dynamics, warranted not only the 
enthusiasm of his present listeners but an- 
other recital at which to display his pro- 
nounced talents. 


Andreas Weissgerber 


Town Hall re- 
sounded with 
plaudits this evening, when his hearers re- 
* arded Ossip Gabrilowitsch for his perform- 
ances of Bach’s Italian Concerto, Mozart’s C 
minor sonata, Brahms’ Variations on a 
Theme by Handel, and Schumann's 
Carneval. ’ 

The pianist 
muning loftily 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch 


in his best estate, com- 
four great classics, 


was 
with the 
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FERGUSON 


“An Exceptionally Talented 
Pianist” 
NEW YORK RECITAL 
OCT. 30, AT TOWN HALL 


New York Staatszeitung, 
October 31, 1932, by A. H. | 

This gifted artist commands re-| 
markable technical ability which is evi- 
denced by fluent and clear cut playing 
of passages, by a well defined sense 
of rhythm, and by a touch which in 
spite of its softness has a wealth of 
nuances. Her offerings were espe- 
cially pleasing on account of the re- 
freshing vim inspired by her youth. 
In this respect the classic numbers 
opening the program were particularly 
successful. Her playing of the Bach 
Preludes displayed accurate finger 
work in the fugues. 

A remarkable achievement was the 
rhythmically fluent rendition of Web- 
er’s A flat major Sonata. The “Alle- 
gro Moderato,” played with inner 
feeling and warmth, gave promising 
indication of individual creative abil- 
ity, and the “Andante” pleased with 
its impressive “Legato.” ‘“Menuett” 
and the closing “Rondo” were played 
with elasticity of touch and swinging 
rhythm. The applause of the audience 
after these numbers was particularly 
enthusiastic 

The numbers by Albeniz, Faure and 
Ravel, which compositions require vir- 
tuosity as well as rhythm, produced 
further proof that this young pianist is 
thoroughly versed in piano technique 
and possesses musical talent promising 
a great future. 
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giving affecting interpretations, and employ- 
ing all his familiar resources of colorful tone, 
exquisite phrasing, nuances of accentuation 
and pedalling, and matured technical com- 
mand. The listener felt every moment that 
Gabrilowitsch was fully setting forth the 
form, spirit, and beauty of the music, with- 
out any thought of emphasizing his own 
talents and skill. Such recitals are rare, and 
come only from a master of long experience 
and ripened musical reactions. It was no 
wonder that his edified listeners persuaded 
the player to present a number of encores. 


NOVEMBER 15 


Jascha Heifetz This second New 
York concert of the 


1932-33 season by Jascha Heifetz failed to 
bring a sold-out attendance. Not only were 
many of the parterre seats empty, but sev- 
eral of the boxes gaped blankly in the double 
horseshoe of Carnegie Hall—a strange phe- 
nomenon for a Heifetz recital. 

The program for the evening held César 
Franck’s sonata, Bruch’s lush concerto in G 
minor, the florid and rococo Introduction and 
Rondo capriccioso of Saint-Saéns, and a 
group of lesser works by Debussy, Castelnu- 
ovo-Tedesco, Drigo and Bazzini. 

It is evident that the Franck sonata was 
the only truly lofty composition presented 
by this impeccable violinist. Heifetz played 
everything with finesse both in tonality and 
technically, though deep emotion was lack- 
ing. This was especially apparent in the 
delineation of the Franck opus, which Hei- 
fetz interpreted with sweetness and light 
entirely missing the powerful virility with 
which the work is imbued. The adagio move- 
ment of the Bruch concerto under Heifetz’ 
fingers sounded more like Gounod’s (Bach’s) 
Ave Maria than ever. 

Isidor Achron was the accompanist who 
played the Franck music excellently but per- 
formed the last movement of the Bruch con- 
certo accompaniment with a multitude of 
wrong notes. 


Lautrup, Danish 
conductor (who introduced 
himself to New York last 
season as guest leader of the 
Manhattan Orchestra) di- 
rected this third concert in the series of 
twenty being given at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Tuesday evenings, by the 
Musicians’ Symphony Orchestra of 200 
players. 

The program consisted of Euryanthe over- 
ture, Weber; Brahms’ fourth symphony ; 
Tschaikowsky’s B flat minor piano concerto 
(Josef Lhevinne, soloist) and Wagner’s pre- 
lude to Meistersinger. 

Mr. Lautrup displayed earnestness and 
vigor as a conductor, but failed to impress 
himself through authority of musicianship 
or resourcefulness as an interpreter. His 
readings lacked distinction, sparkle, and 
compelling emotionalism. In many particu- 
lars he proceeded directly contrary to the 
printed wishes of the composers. The or- 
chestral part of the concert reached no high 
— and the players were not in their 
best form. 

Josef Lhevinne saved the evening with his 
superbly brilliant and glowing performance 
of the Tschaikowsky concerto, in which he 
dazzled the listeners through his warm tone, 
scintillant technic, and fervent exposition of 
the emotional music. His playing of the 
second movement especially was unsurpas- 
sable in poetry, lightness, and charm. The 
audience stormed its approval and would 
not be satisfied until Lhevinne had added 
two encores, Rubinstein’s Staccato Etude, 
and The Blue Danube, by Schulz-Evler. 


The Elshuco Trio The current con- 
cert series of the 


Elshuco Trio was opened on Tuesday night 
in their familiar setting, the Engineering 
Auditorium. The program held three num- 
bers: Schumann’s quartet in E flat (in 
which they were assisted by Conrad Held, 
viola player) ; H. Waldo Warner's trio in 
A minor; and the César Franck quintet in 
F minor. The last offering enlisted the aid 
of Mr. Held and Edwin Ideler, violinist. The 
trio’s members are Karl Kraeuter, violin; 
Willem Willeke, cello; Aurelio Giorni, piano. 
This group, through long association as well 
as the excellence of its component parts, has 
developed an ensemble tone whose smooth 
and flowing quality is never impaired. The 
Schumann and Warner trios were given 
vivid interrretations which brought out all 
their varied appeal. The Franck quintet dis- 
played full beauty and mellowness of tone 
and ensemble, and the sensitive players gave 
the melodic design most expressive shading. 
The hall was filled with an audience keenly 
appreciative of the merits of the program. 


NOVEMBER 16 


Grete Stueckgold [Issuing from her 

retirement after 
severe illness from which she has happily re- 
covered entirely, Mme. Grete Stueckgold 
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gave a Town Hall matinee, which represent- 
ed her first New York appearance since she 
left the Metropolitan Opera House. 

An exceptionally large audience greeted 
the attractively blonde and tastefully garbed 
soprano, whose stage manner was as charm- 
ing as her appearance. The program de- 
voted itself solely to classical German Lieder, 
including Schubert’s Der Wanderer an den 
Mond, Die Junge Nonne, Wiegenlied and 
Wohin; Brahms’ Mainacht, Vergebliches 
Standchen (repeated), Der Tod das ist die 
kiihle Nacht and Von ewiger Liebe; Hugo 
Wolf’s Mignon, Elfenlied, Verborgenheit 
and Er ist’s; Strauss’ Ruhe meine Seele, 
Hat’s gesagt bleibt nicht dabei, Morgen and 
Standchen. 

In the foregoing list Mme. Stueckgold 
showed herself to be a meisterin of Lieder 
singing, applying all the most elevating and 
lovely musical, tonal, and _ interpretative 
nuances to the great compositions she select- 
ed for delivery. With rare intelligence she 
sensed exactly in every instance the com- 
poser’s reaction to the meaning and mood 
of the text, and she declaimed and dictioned 
the words with remarkable clarity and elo- 
quence. 

Tenderness, romance, fervor, dramatic 
breadth, humor, pathos, mystery, —those and 
other phases succeeded one another in the 
range of songs and found Mme. Stueckgold 
equal to every demand of fancy, feeling, and 
vocal adaptation. She is also an expert 
musician, as was proved by her plastic phras- 
ing, impeccable intonation and rhythm, and 
blending of the singing line with the piano 
accompaniment. Her voice, elastic, of rich 
quality, and perfectly employed, is in splen- 
did condition. 

Many encores, and a miniature flower 
show carried in by the ushers, interspersed 
and climaxed the occasion. Kurt Ruhrseitz 
accompanied exceedingly well. 


Philharmonic A Wednesday ae 

concert (repeate rida 
Orchestra afternoon a hemcder 
evening) of the Philharmonic Orchestra, un- 
der Toscanini, consisted of Schubert's Cc 
major symphony, Debussy’s Afternoon of a 
Faun, Berlioz’ Queen Mab scherzo from 
Damnation of Faust, and Bach’s C minor 
Passacaglia and Fugue, transcribed for or- 
chestra by Respighi. 

Maestro Toscanini, who seems always at 
the top of his form, gave every possible nu- 
ance of musicianship and tonal beauty to the 
eloquent Schubert score. The Debussy 
pages were a sheer delight in the shimmer- 
ing tints applied by Toscanini. Majesty, 
might, tremendous climax, marked the Bach 
interpretation. The auditors gave a warrant 
of their full approbation by repeated 
rounds of applause. 


Robert Goldsand Before a capacity 
‘own Hall audi- 
ence, Robert Goldsand, Viennese pianist, 
published music by some components of the 
Romantic school: Schubert, Schumann, 
Weber, Chopin, Liszt, Hummel, Mendels- 
sohn, Czerny and Field. Mr. Goldsand’s 
strictly classical program occurred Novem- 
ber 9; the modern one was set for exposi- 
tion November 23. 
The fund of Mr. Goldsand’s musical tal- 
ents has been elucidated before; the musi- 


* cianship, ease, grace, and finesse of his play- 


ing were conspicuous on this occasion. 
Likewise, as previously remarked, his emo- 
tional refinement and prodigious technical 
gifts. Schubert’s op. 120 sonata was given 
a fluid reading, cultivated with nicety of 
balance. The brilliant passages of Weber’s 
Aufforderung zum Tanz gave the pianist his 
first opportunity for bravura displayal. Two 
Songs Without Words by Mendelssohn, of 
which the Hunting Song created the maxi- 
mum of effect, led to a section devoted to 
lesser Romanticists, Hummel, Czerny and 
Field, and ended with the arch-Romanticist 
of them all, Robert Schumann. Hummel’s 
familiar Rondo Favori and Czerny’s dazzling 
toccata won ardent approval; humor per- 
vaded the first and the finger-twister effused 
all the radiations of the piano’s dynamic 
spectrum—if such an analogy may be per- 
mitted—under Mr. Goldsand’s deft fingers. 

Schumann’s novelette in F major had elo- 
quence, his Traumeswirren had piquancy. 
Chopin’s sonata in B flat minor did not dis- 
guise the surging against the restraints and 
limitations of the form always experienced 
by the composer of the ballades and études. 
Goldsand played the work magnificently. 
Pieces by Liszt and encores ended the recital 
which drew rhapsodical applause throughout. 


NOVEMBER 17 


. : Of Parisian birth 
Jacqueline Rosial and American mu- 
sical training, Jacqueline Rosial, soprano, 
heard here last season as a soloist with the 
Manhattan Symphony Orchestra, gave a 
varied evening program at Town Hall, with 
the helpful accompaniment of Celius Dough- 
erty. Her program listed infrequently sung 
Schubert items, Mahler’s Ich bin der Welt 
abhanden gekommen and Um Mitternacht, 
two of Duparc’s, morceaux by Pierre de 
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ANTONIETTA 


STABILE 


will impersonate characters of La BOHEME 
(in English) with excerpts from Puccini’s 
opera on NOVEMBER 29, 8:30 P. M., at 
Roerich Hall, 310 Riverside Drive, New York. 








Bréville and Ravel, and a bracket in English 
by the Americans Charles T. Griffes and 
John Alden Carpenter. 

The recital was of interest because of its 
unusual literature, but the singer seemed ner- 
vous and unable to do full justice to herself 
or to the music. In tone quality the voice is 
good, but the top notes had not enough 
appeal consistently, although on occasion that 
register came through with mellowness. It 
would seem that Miss Rosial might do better 
on a future occasion. The audience was of 
fair size and friendly. 


Haarlem Philharmonic The Haarlem 
a : Philharmonic 
initiated its season with a concert by Goeta 
Ljungberg and Paul Kochanski. The grand 
ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria was full to 
overflowing for the event. Mr. Kochanski 
came first, playing Vivaldi’s concerto in A 
minor, His other offerings included Bach, 
Desplanes and Mozart pieces, Dohnanyi’s 
andante rubato, a la zingaresca, Ravei’s 
Habanera (arranged by himself), de Falla’s 
Ritual Fire Dance, and the violinist’s own 
composition, Flight, dedicated to Col. Lind- 
bergh. This varied list served admirably to 
display the artist’s temperamental scope as 
well as his masterly execution. He was ap- 
plauded vigorously, and numerous encores 
were demanded. Mme. Ljungberg, her Nor- 
dic blondeness set off by a costume of black 
and red, was also the recipient of warm and 
lengthy plaudits. She presented a group of 
Strauss songs, Santuzza’s aria from Caval- 
leria Rusticana, and old Swedish folk songs. 
The art which has won her so prominent 
a place among the Metropolitan’s singers 
is likewise admirably adapted to the concert 
platform. The large, warm voice colors a 
program song no less vividly than a drama- 
tic aria. Both protagonists shared their suc- 
cess with their accompanists—Kurt Ruhr- 
seitz in the case of the singer; Pierre Lubo- 
shutz for Mr. Kochanski, each of whom 
provided sympathetic and musicianly support. 


Rosamund A ty gd of a 

: girl and former dancer in 
Birchby Stravinsky ballets, Rosamund 
Birchby, attired in colorful, authentic cos- 
tumes, presented a collection of ancient Ori- 
ental dances before a responsive audience at 
the Barbizon-Plaza concert hall. Miss Birch- 
by, recently returned from several years’ in- 
tensive study under foremost exponents of 
the dance in the Far East, is introducing to 
America dances of Burma, Java, Cambodia, 
India, Bali, Japan and China. 

She was received with interest throughout 
the evening. Effective in gesture and eloquent 
of countenance, her movements are spontane- 
ous, and never studied or forced. She is 
imbued with the spirit of the Orient and has 
the faculty of projecting this atmosphere to 
her audience. The highlight of the evening 


(Continued on page 22) 
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MUSICAL 


Bachelet’s New Opera 
Fails to Stir Paris 


Pale Orientalism Disappoints — Music Negative — Distin- 
guished Soloists and Weingartner Heard at Concerts 


Parts.—A title is one thing, a libretto is 
another, and a g score is yet another. 
Un Jardin sur 1’Oronte is the aromatic name 
of the lyrical drama, in four acts and eight 
scenes, which Franc-Nohain made from the 
book by Maurice Barrés, and with whom 
composer Alfred Bachelet collaborated in 
rendering four hours as dull as you could 
possibly wish them. A Garden on the Oron- 
tes! Just think of it! The East, the mys- 
terious Orient, poetry, romance, love. Smoke 
of the perfumes of Arabia! What possibil- 
ities! Where was the imagination of the 
authors when they concocted this dragging, 
endless opera? Certainly not in a garden on 
the Orontes. 

A work like this springs, not from the 
fountains of youth and feeling and poesy, but 
issues from the over-etiquetted laboratories 
of sonorous chemistry, where notes are put 
together according to cerebral recipe, not 
made to beat like hearts, nor made to feel 
the dancing of red life- blood in their veins. 
The libretto has a certain fragrance and 
suggestiveness, but, alas, it is not theatrical. 
The score is learned and interminable, and 
leaves you cold. At the first performance, 
“all Paris,” including Albert Lebrun, Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, was present. 
People listened attentively and patiently, and 
even though there was considerable applause, 
it sounded “polite,” and the impression was 
that a rousing good time had not been had 
by all. Jacques Rouché, director of the 
Opéra, was certainly courageous to attempt 
the work. How wise he was, Time, not I, 
will have to tell, though I think I know as 
much about the present case as Time eventu- 
ally will. But as my role is reportorial and 
not prophetic, I shall refrain. 

The Barrés book appeared in 1922; not 
long thereafter, Franc-Nohain had made his 
libretto, and in 1923 Bachelet planned his 
score. Barrés died in December, 1923, won- 
dering why musical composition was not as 
rapid as literary! Had he not written his 
book in less than three months? The action 
is about Christians and Mussulmen. The 
Emir of Galaat, having accepted the peace 
terms of the Count of Tripoli as offered to 
him by the Knight Guillaume, induces Guil- 
laume to remain in Galaat. By way of mak- 
ing the inducement a real one, he gives to 
him Isabel the Wise outright, and by way 
of further temptation slyly lets him peek at 
the lovely Mrs. Sultan, in other words, at 
the bewitching Oriante. Guillaume stays on, 
but as you have already suspected, not on 
Isabel’s account. Then—but if I give any 
more of the plot, I would have nothing left 
for other things. The reader will, I am cer- 
tain, pardon me if I do not proffer him a 
retelling of a supremely tedious production. 

Ditutep ORIENTALISM 

It was M. Bachelet’s desire, so he said 
in a published interview, to write a work 
that should be Oriental in character. Bach- 
elet won a Rome Grand Prize in 1890, be- 
came a member of the French Institute in 
1929, was orchestra conductor at the Paris 
Opéra from 1907 to 1919, and in 1919 be- 
came director of the Conservatoire of Nancy. 
Among his previous compositions are the 
operas Fiona (1897), Sceino (1914), Quand 
la cloche sonnera (1922) “ symphonic works, 
and so on, In Un Jardin sur 1l’Oronte his 
muse took a literary, savant bent, turning 
her back on the theatre. Too bad, because 
the first requirement of a successful theatrical 
work is that it be theatrical. The score is 
too lavish. It too painstakingly underlines 
every word and phrase, renders the dramatic 
movement cumbersome and causes it to drag. 
Every little detail is so elaborately dressed 
in orchestration that, when a time for lyrical 
soaring or passionate outburst does come 
along, the effect falls flat. Here and there, 
too, there are passages that remind one—not 
of M. Bachelet, while in his “Orientalism” 
(which consists of original themes in Ori- 
ental modes, in being inspired by Oriental 
melodies, or again, as in the third act, in 
employing certain liturgical chants from the 
Mass as sung in the Syrian Catholic Church), 
he discloses quantities of technic and musical 
knowledge, but does not produce a measure 
of music that grips you. The orchestra is 
the usual one, without any extraneous ad- 
junctions. There are a ballet and some sym- 
phonic preludes. 

CompPETEeNT Cast 

At a time like this I not only visualize 
the great expenditure of shekels, but feel 
sorry for the artists who have to create an 
uninspiring work. Under Philippe Gaubert’s 
direction, everybody on the stage and in the 
orchestra, did his or her best to make A 
Garden on the Orontes an attractive ven- 
ture, but, alas, they had small chance. What 
ungratify ing roles to (can I say) sing! 
When the -protagonists did not seem to be 
yelling way up high, they seemed to be 
thundering way down low. Four hours of 


it, and people complain that the opera busi- 
ness is falling off. The interpreters—and I 
hope their night in the garden was not dis- 
astrous to their vocal organs—were : Suzanne 
Balguerie (Oriante), Marisa Ferrer (Isa- 
belle), Renée Mahé (Zobeide), Ricquier 
(Badoura), José de Trévi (Guillaume), 
Martial Singher (L’Emir), Endreze (Prince 
dAntioche), Nargon (L’ Eveque), Luccioni 
(L’Ecuyer), Le Clezio, Morot, Gilles, Nou- 
garo (Merchants), ‘Madien, Etcheverry 
(Watchmen), Ernst and Forest (Guards). 
The ballet, arranged by Léo Staats, is a 
middle-age sort of thing grafted onto the 
last act and danced just something awful. 
The costumes and scenery, also nothing to 
brag about, were the work of M. Piot. 


WEINGARTNER Dogrs BRAHMS 

The Brahms Festival, given by the Pas- 
deloup Orchestra, at the Champs-Elysées 
Théatre and directed by Félix Weingartner, 
scored signal success. Weingartner’s con- 
ducting is enough to convert anyone, even 
the Frenchmen! Brilliant audiences attended 
the concerts, the programs of which were: 
first, second, third and fourth symphonies, 
Tragique and Academique Overtures, and 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn. The solo- 
ists were Hubermann, in the violin concerto, 
Cassado in cello concerto; and Wilhelm 
Bachaus, who gave a profoundly penetrative 
and masterly reading of the B flat concerto 
for piano. He won a magnificent ovation. As 
to Weingartner—one can only admire the 
great musician that he is and be grateful 
for the privilege of sitting under the spell 
of his artistry. 

BABES IN Paris 

Time was when America sent great so- 
pranos to thrill the Old World. Lately she 
has been sending infant fiddlers, and also 
has opened recently a department of baby 
pianists. 

This week-end we had Ruggiero Ricci and 
Grisha Goluboff, Ruggiero played the Men- 
delssohn concerto with the Colonne Orches- 
tra (Paul Paray conducting) ; while Grisha 
did the Tschaikowsky with the Lamoureux 
(under Albert Wolff). Each won a distinc- 
tive success, recalls and praise. Each has un- 
common technical proficiency, command of 
tone, repertoire, individual accentuation and 
phrasing characteristics. They are highly 
gifted and trained youngsters, but for the 
ultimate genius part of it, let us wait and 
see. 

LEHMANN TRIUMPHS 

Fresh from her successes at the Paris 
Opéra, Lotte Lehmann, admirable interpreter 
of Lieder, gave a recital at the Champs- 
Elysées Theatre, with Léo Rosenek at the 
piano. Her program comprised songs by Mo- 
zart, Schumann, Brahms, Wolf, Marx and 
Strauss. Her voice never was lovelier, while 
the simplicity of her delivery revealed a su- 
preme artist. No wonder the audience lost 
their heads. 

ELMAN 


Mischa Elman’s recital at the Salle Gaveau 
was well attended. With M. Van Gool at 
the keyboard, he presented compositions by 
Sinding, Brahms, Lalo, Bach, Amani-Elman, 
Scarlatesco and Wieniawsky. Elman brought 
forward many qualities of fine violin playing 
and got his hearers to cheering and calling 
for extras. Some people, however, thought 
that his pianist might have paid closer atten- 
tion to ensemble in the last movement of the 
Lalo. 

Royat Opéra 

Liége is a short run from Paris, so when 
Francois Gaillard, director of the Royal 
Opéra of that city, invited me to be present 
at the season opening, it was easily possible 
to accept. M. Gaillard, who is now direct- 
ing his tenth season at Liége, upholds the 
highest standards in repertoire and perfor- 
mance. This winter he is doing Boris Go- 
dounoff, La Femme Nue (Fevrier), Le Clo- 
cher sans Cloche (Reinecke), and The Secret 
ef Suzanne (Wolff-Ferrari), for the first 
time in Liége. His regular repertoire com- 
prises Huguenots, La Juive, Bohéme, Tosca, 
Butterfly, Werther, Lakmé, Manon, Romeo, 
Lucia, Faust, etc., and many ballets. The or- 
chestra, which he himself directs, is composed 
of Conservatoire professors and first prizes, 
and his theatre is modern and inviting. Lily 
Pons made her début under Gaillard. 

M, Gaillard has always professed great 
admiration for American singers, and it was 
not, therefore, astonishing to find three 
Americans in the leading roles at the first 
performance, Bizet’s Pearl Fishers was the 
piece, and our interpreters were Lucille 
Meusel, of the late Chicago Opera, as Leila; 
Daniel Harris, baritone, as Zourga; and 
Francois Trezzi, tenor, as Nadir. In both 
individual and concerted numbers these people 
(they are all pupils of Gabriel Lapierre, of 
Paris) were eminently successful, and had 
to respond to round upon round of applause. 
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Their voices are fresh, they use them well, 
have style and diction and interpretative 
ability. They were heard here a number 
of times last year, and according to their 
present contracts, they will appear in sixteen 
different operas in 1932-33! When you go to 
Liege, be sure to take along your American 
ag. 
BREVITIES 

The Paris Symphony Orchestra (Monteux, 
conductor) is organizing a series of monthly 
educational concerts for the school children 
of Paris. 

M. dEstournelles de Constant, honorary 
director of National Museums, is giving a 
series of lecture-concerts on the history of 
music, at the Sorbonne, in November and 
December. 

M. Lebrun (President of the French Re- 
public) and M. de Monzie, Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction, attended the gala perfor- 
mance of La Danseuse de Tanagra, by Henri 
Hirschmann, at the Nancy Opéra, Novem- 


gy 5. 

The Bach Society of Paris is performing 
Prologue and Eighth Beatitude (Franck), 
Requiem (Fauré), St. Matthew Passion, 
concerto for two violins, Cantatas and Mag- 
nificat (Bach) this year. 

Conchita Supervia has been making records 
in Spain. 

Alexandre Tansman is on tour in Ger- 
many and Poland. 

Clara Edwards, American composer, has 
taken an apartment in Paris. 

Edyth Walker has taken a studio in the 
Salle Pleyel. 

Arthur Shattuck went to Dresden to hear 
a recently discovered Bach work. 

Gargantua, opera by Mariotte, book by 
Armory, will be one of the first creations (so 
it is said) at the renovated Opéra-Comique. 

Noréna has scored as Desdemona at Bor- 
deaux. 

Friends of Gabriel Fauré gathered at his 
tomb, November 4, in the Passy Cemetery, 
and placed a wreath in commemoration of 
the eighth anniversary of his passing. 

Yvette Guilbert has been decorated with 
the French Legion of Honor. 

Irvinc SCHWERKE. 





Amy Ellerman for The Messiah 


Amy Ellerman, who sang in Elijah with 
the Washington Heights Oratorio Society 
and the New York Orchestra, August 22, 
has been reéngaged by that organization as 
soloist in The Messiah at Town Hall, New 
York, December 10. Calvin Coxe will have 
the solo tenor role in the same performance 
(Carlo Kohrssen, conductor). 
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Bodanzky Conducts 
Rochester Orchestra 


Tibbett in Highly Successful Recital 


Rocuester, N. Y.—Lawrence Tibbett 
gave a recital at Eastman Theatre on 
October 28 (the first in the Eastman Thea- 
tre series) before a large audience which 
recalled him repeatedly throughout his pro- 
gram and again at the end. Tibbett sang 
with marked dramatic power, effective tone 
contrast, and variety of style. His program 
included old English songs, Brahms, two of 
Loewe’s rarely heard ballads, and modern 
songs, some of them successful rather 
through his interpretation than through any 
merit of their own. The recital was a 
marked success. Stewart Wille was the ex- 
cellent accompanist. 


PHILHARMONIC SEASON OPENED 


The Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Artur Bodanzky conducting, gave its first 
concert of the season at Eastman Theatre 
on November 3, presenting an all-Wagner 
program. Mr. Bodanzky obtained a deli- 
cacy of tone shading, particularly in the 
strings, a range of dynamics, and a clarity 
of outline from the orchestra which made 
this concert one of the best musically that it 
has given. Despite minor errors, numbers 
like the Siegfried Idyll and the Lohengrin 
prelude, played as they were on this occa- 
sion, are to be remembered. 

The Kilbourn Hall series opened with a 
recital by Angna Enters on October 24. 
Miss Enters completely enthralled her audi- 
ence with a recital of which nothing too en- 
thusiastic could be said. With one appear- 
ance she made a public. 

Edward Matthews, baritone, gave a re- 
cital on November 1. His program, made 
up of old Italian songs,. Schubert Lieder, a 
few contemporary songs and Negro spirit- 
uals, was sung with sincerity, excellent dic- 
tion, and beautiful tone effects. Mr. Mat- 
thews sings for the artistic effect not of his 
physical vocal powers but of the songs them- 
selves. The audience was } enthusiastic. a 





Galli-C urci, Zimbalist, Szigeti 
Visit Honolulu 


Three prominent musicians recently ar- 
rived in Honolulu on the same day. They 
were Amelita Galli-Curci, Efrem Zimbalist 
and Josef Szigeti. The concerts of the two 
violinists fell on the same date, and, accord- 
ing to a cable from Clifford Gessler, music 
editor of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, large 
audiences attended both events. 





Famous Compositions 






SONGS 


PIANO 


CYRIL Scott 


DON’T COME IN SIR, PLEASE 
LOOKING BACK 

LULLABY 
NIGHT SONG 
UNFORSEEN 


DANSE NEGRE 


LOTUS LAND 


MY HEART EVER FAITHFUL 


GAVOTTE 
SPHINX 


ORGAN 


(Bach) 


REQUIESCAT 


PASSACAGLIA 


ORCHESTRA 


SOUVENIR DE VIENNE 


DANSE NEGRE 


VESPERALE 


We cordially invite the inspection of this exception- 
ally fine material, in the quiet seclusion of our offices 


on the Fifth Floor—2 East 46th Street. 








Galaxy Music Corporation — New York 
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MUSICAL 


Verbs LA TRAVIATA 
ADORNS VICTOR LISTS 


La Scala Performance Conspicuous for Orchestral Brilliancy 
—Complete Operatic Recordings Gradually Encompassing 
Field—Winnie-the-Pooh Songs—Phonograph Conducting 
By RICHARD GILBERT 


Recorded editions of Italian operas may 
not be calculated to inhabit the shelves of 
local collectors to the extent they find homes 
with the subjects of Mussolini. Neverthe- 
less, both Victor and Columbia have found 
the courage to re-press and publish the most 
popular of Milan transcriptions. 

Hardly a month passes without La Voce 
del Padrone, Fonotipia or the Columbia 
Italian affiliation recording some stage work 
by Verdi, Rossini, Puccini, Mascagni, Doni- 
zetti, and other of Italy’s music masters. 
Gradually microphones in La Scala are per- 
petuating the whole broad field of nineteenth 
and twentieth century operatic literature. To 
date the following operas of Verdi have been 
more or less completely enregistered: Aida, 
Rigoletto, La Traviata, Il Trovatore, Ernani 
and, recently, Otello* and Falstaff.* Victor 
has already released the first four ; La Travi- 
ata currently becomes available for domestic 
consumption. 

It would be interesting to know the extent 
of circulation these recordings enjoy in 
America. Certainly a small percentage of 
regular opera house habitués avail them- 
selves of the phonograph’s more intimate 
privileges. Doubtless the naturalized Gia- 
comos and Giuseppes and Marias form the 
greater portion of the domestic clientele. One 
point greatly in favor of these releases is the 
manifold advantages offered the vocal stu- 
dent and the operatic tyro. The future 
Leonoras, Alfredos and Violettas may glean 
from these recordings a fuller conception of 
the whole than the most diligent study of 
the score will impart. The possibilities of 
this enlightenment for the student are ob- 
vious. Maestros Sabajno, Veneziani and 
Molajoli, largely responsible for the direc- 
tion of the Victor and Columbia series, have 
an expert grasp of their subjects; their read- 
ings are consistently traditional and Italian- 
ate. 

*> * * 
Victor 

The Scala cast of La Traviata (Musical 
Masterpiece Set No. 112) is distributed as 
follows : 

Violetta, soprano 
Flora Bervoix, soprano 
Annina, sopranc..... 


Alfredo, 


Germont, 


Anna Rosza 
..Olga DeFranco 
Olga DeFranco 
Alessandro Ziliani 
BURR, oo covcsessessy Luigi Borgonovo 
Gastone, tenor Giordano Callegari 
Ii Barone, baritone Arnoldo Lenzi 
 POURNED, BRB. cccvvssevescvcoss Antonio Gelli 
Il Dottore, bass Antonio Gelli 
Members of the orchestra of La 
Scala, Milan. 
Conductor: Carlo Sabajno. 
tore Veneziani 
Thirteen double-faced, 
in album. 


chorus and 
Chorus Master: Vit- 


twelve-inch discs enclosed 

On the whole this is a rich, full-volumed, 
delicately balanced registration. The acousti- 
cal relations of voice and orchestra are poised 
to a point of perfection throughout the set. 
Verdi's orchestration is unusually effective in 
this opera (an improvement on his endeavors 
previous to 1853) and it is eminently desir- 
able that the instrumental fraction of La 
Traviata should be polished and cultivated 
for the sake not only of its wealth of sensu- 
ous sound and lilting rhythm but because of 
the apt interpretation of character moods it 
suggests. The orchestra has a splendid son- 
ority and enhances the desirability of the 
set. Yet for all the resplendency of the 


vo Availatte through The Gramophone Shop, New 


Scala woodwinds, strings and brasses, we 
would like to make a pertinent suggestion to 
the Victor people. 

Why not substitute the Toscanini record- 
ings of the preludes to Acts I and III which 
this great Verdi exponent included among 
his first Victor electrical recordings and 
which stand today unexcelled? Each pre- 
lude occupies a record side (disc No. 6994) 
which might easily have been combined with 
the Scala pressings. Toscanini’s scintillating 
projections would have still further enhanced 
the appeal of the complete recording and, cer- 
tainly, would not have slighted the general 
efficiency of Sabajno in other places. 

The artists singing the parts of the two 
lovers are unfamiliar. Their photographs 
appearing in the Italian supplement which 
listed the original publication of the set pro- 
claim them to be quite young. Miss Rosza’s 
presentation of Violetta is a splendid piece 
of work, particularly her share in the duet 
with Borgonovo in Act II. Yet those of 
us who have come to relish Bori’s sensitive 
conception will find Miss Rosza’s Ah! fors’ 
é lui somewhat mechanical and external al- 
though vocally adroit and unforced. Though 
rather small, the Italian soprano’s voice has 
youth and accomplished flexibility; the dra- 
matic import of the Act III finale is en- 
gendered with sufficient pathos. Ziliani is 
a capable singer, thoroughly Italian in style, 
and his voice is devoid of a tremolo. Bor- 
gonovo’s Germont is a dignified and vocally 
ingratiating performance. The other singers 
and the chorus »re consistently good. 

All cuts are conventional and insignificant. 
La Traviata is recommended for opera en- 
thusiasts, together with other sets now 
available. If these recordings have done 
nothing else they have at least released us 
from the spectacle of corpulent Leonoras and 
Violettas and pot-bellied Alfredos and Man- 
—, The musical version of La Dame aux 

Camélias, therefore, may be peopled with an 
imaginary hero and heroine and a grievous 
father of romantic conceptions. And the 
lady, whose tragic death of consumption be- 
fits all good traditions of grand opera, will 
not be envisaged as a robust, healthy matron 


of forty. 
* * * 


Winnie-the-Pooh and Christopher Robin 


After the bulky volume of La Traviata it 
is a far cry to this comparatively minute, 
three-pocket album of seven-inch, double- 
faced records containing the whimsical and 
engaging songs of Winnie-the-Pooh and 
Christopher Robin. Though meant primarily 
for the younger members of the musical 
family, nonetheless these are amusing to 
adults. The charming child characters come 
to life in the records, talking and singing and 
telling stories, as they do in A. A. Milne’s 
delightful books. 

Victor has published two sets. The 
cheaper contains three plain black discs of 
indestructible material; the others are illus- 
trated in color on the record faces with the 
characters from the songs, entitled: Isn’t It 
Funny, Sing Ho! For the Life of a Bear, 
Us Two, The King’s Breakfast, Bucking- 
ham Palace and Vespers. H. Fraser-Sim- 
son’s piquant, descriptive music is arranged 
here for violin, clarinet and piano; there is 
also a side drum. Frank Luther sings the 
lyrics in an agreeable tenor voice, delineated 
exactly as the children would wish it. The 
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reproduction has volume and clarity equal 
to other records. 
om 


Phonograph Conducting 

A story which belongs in this column, and 
which we have meant to quote for some 
weeks now, comes from The New Yorker, 
ever alert: “In the music library on East 
Fifty-Eighth Street . . . there is a phono- 
graph room with a glass door, installed 
primarily for music students, and generously 
patronized by them. You can draw records 
out of the library and take them into the 
room and play them. There is usually a 
line waiting. This is disquieting because the 
door is of glass, but if you’ve got the phono- 
graph, you’ve got the phonograph. 

“Last week a young man drew the records 
of several symphonies, waited his turn, and 
got the booth. The first thing he did was 
to take off his coat. Then he put on a record 
and when it began to play, stood back and 
conducted the thing in a perfect fury. When 
it was finished, he put on another record and 
conducted it. Quite a crowd gathered out- 
side, but he only directed the harder. He 


came out after a time, dripping and smiling, 
took a bow, and turned in his records.’ 
A new school for maestros. 


Portland Orchestra Series 
Begins 


PortLAND, Ore.—More than 3,000 Ore- 
gonians turned out November 7 for the open- 
ing concert of the Portland Symphony Or- 
chestra’s twenty-second consecutive season. 
Upon Willem van Hoogstraten’s appearance 
the audience stood and applauded vocifer- 
ously. Greetings over, Dr. van Hoogstraten 
led his seventy musicians through Beetho- 
ven’s seventh symphony, giving a wholly sat- 
isfying reading. There followed Goldmark’s 
Sakuntala Overture, and Weismann’s Dance 
Fantasia, both charmingly played. Three 
new first desk men were noticed : C. Cheifetz, 
double bass; S. Pirie, oboe; H. R. Moore, 
bassoon. In short, it was a brilliant night 
at the Municipal Auditorium. Sponsored by 
the Portland Symphony Society (Charles 
E. McCulloch, president), the orchestra is 
offering a series of fourteen concerts. 

Vicente Escudero and his _ ensemble, 
brought here by Steers & Coman, recently 
displayed their art at the Municipal Audi- 
torium, drawing a large and enthusiastic 
audience. Seldom does one get the opportun- 
ity to see such excellent dancing. Steers & 
Coman also have booked Kreisler, Rach- 
maninoff, Florence Austral, soprano and 
flutist John Amadio. j. R. O. 


Robert Goldsand on Fifth Ameri- 
can Tour 


Robert Goldsand returned to New York 
recently to begin his fifth concert season in 
America. Soon after landing, he gave the 
first of three November recitals at Town 
Hall, whose programs range from the 
classic, through the romantic, and conclude 
with the. modern composers. A feature of 
the last was a group of ten works by that 
number of living composers, each chosen as 
representative of his country. The cycle 
encompassed 250 years of piano music. 

Mr. Goldsand is to play at several col- 
leges where he was heard last year and 
will visit the state of New Mexico for the 
first time. His tour this season is confined 
to the East, South and Middle West. 

Prior to coming to New York, Mr. Gold- 
sand made a tour of Denmark, opening in 
Copenhagen September 22. Dutch engage- 
ments were concluded by appearances in 
Amsterdam and at The Hague. 


Helene Adler Under Columbia 
Concerts Management 


Helene Adler, American concert soprano, 
is now under the management of Columbia 
Concerts Corporation. She will give a New 
York recital this season, the date and place 
of which will be announced shortly. Miss 
Adler was born in Cincinnati, O., and re- 
ceived her entire musical education in thir 
country. Her mother was a concert and 
opera singer; her brothers, Clarence and 
Jos-f, are ~ianists. As a child she studied 
the cello and at the age of twelve toured 
this country and Europe. The close re- 
semblance of the tones of the cello to the 
human voice aroused in Miss Adler a desire 
to sing. A scholarship was offered her, and 
after earnest study and preparation she un- 
dertook a vocal career. 


Philadelphia Music School Giving 
Concerts of Discs 

The Settlement Music School, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., announces an undetermined num- 
ber of Sunday evening concerts for the im- 
provement of the understanding of music. 
Classic programs of recorded music will be 
given. The public is invited to attend these 
concerts, held in the auditorium of the school, 
which began November 13, 
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Grand Rapids Orchestra 
Inaugurates Season 


Granp Rapips, Micu.—Despite the 100 
per cent. increase in admission prices this 
season and the general economic depression, 
the Grand Rapids Symphony Orchestra has 
been forced to seek larger quarters for its 
monthly pair of concerts in order to accom- 
modate its constantly growing attendance. 
During 1932-33 the orchestra is to give six 
pairs of subscription concerts in the new 
concert auditorium of South High School, 
which seats several hundred more people 
than any hall in which the orchestra has 
previously played. The two programs of 
each pair are identical, the second taking 
care of the overflow audience of the first. 

Grand Rapids is fortunate in having Karl 
Wecker again in charge of its symphonic 
forces. The house was completely sold out 
for both evenings of the opening pair of 
concerts, November 4 and 5, when Percy 
Grainger appeared as piano soloist with the 
orchestra in a group of his own works. Mr. 
Wecker and his men received gales of ap- 
plause, and Mr. Grainger, an established 
favorite here, was greeted with high enthu- 
siasm. Augusta Rasch Hake and Eugene J. 
Phillips, local pianists, played second and 
third piano parts with Mr. Grainger in his 
English Dance. The soloist at the next con- 
certs, December 16 and 17, is Arthur Hart- 
mann, violinist, who will play the Tschai- 
kowsky violin concerto in D with the or- 
chestra. 


Johnson to Aid New York Diet 
Kitchen 


Edward Johnson, who will rejoin the 
Metropolitan Opera Company shortly after 
the holidays, begins a December tour with 
three concerts in five days. December 3 
brings a recital in Chicago at the Drake 
Hotel; 6, the tenor has agreed to help cele- 
brate the thirtieth annual concert series of 
the New York Diet Kitchen Association in 
the grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, in a morning musicale with 
Helen Gleason, new American soprano of 
the Metropolitan ; 7, Mr. Johnson sings in 
Washington, D. C. 

The Diet Kitchen Association now main- 
tains five baby health stations in New York. 
Miss Mary L. Pruyn is chairman of the con- 
cert committee and Mrs. William D. Gail- 
lard is president of the association. Among 
those who have already bought tickets and 
boxes for the December 6 event are: Mrs. 
William G. Rockefeller, Mrs. Henry P. 
Davison, Mrs. George D. Barron, Mrs. 
Thomas H. Blodgett, Mrs. Roswell Eldridge, 
Mrs. E. Ross Faulkner, Mrs. Austin Hunt- 
ington, Mrs. Lewis Lapham, Miss Sarah 
Masters, Mrs. C. E. Whittemore. Assist- 
ing Miss Pruyn on the music committee are 
Mrs. M. W. Amberg, Mrs. Frank Badgley, 
Miss Louise Barrows, Mrs. J. Crosby 
Brown, Jr., Mrs. Charles M. Clark, Mrs. 
C. Morgan Coddington, Mrs. Edward H. 
Cross, Mrs. Alfred A. Fraser, Mrs. Nicho- 
las R. Jones, Miss Mariana Look, Miss G. 
J. Nembach, Miss Julia E. Smith, Mrs. 
Davenport West. Members of the board 
are Mrs. William H. Button, Mrs. Joseph 
Clendenin, Mrs. Edward M. Cook, Mrs. Ger- 
ard H. Coster, Mrs. E. F. Dwight, Mrs. 
Karl Eilers, Mrs. R. C. Freeman, Mrs. C. 
D. Fraser, Mrs. R. M. Hodge, Mrs. H. L. 
Hoyt, Mrs. G. E, Keiser, Mrs. August Lewis, 
Mrs. L. B. MacKenzie, Mrs. E. H. Mairs, 
Mrs. L. C. Ritchie, Mrs. J. W. Tilton, Mrs. 
L. D. White, Mrs. Percival Wilds and Mrs. 
Ralph Wolf. New members joining the 
board in time to assist with the concert ar- 
rangements are Mrs. Henry Bergh, Jr., Mrs. 
Huston Russell Crippen, Mrs. Clarence Hoyt 
Holmes and Miss Elizabeth Squier. 


Lectures on Piano Class 
Instruction 


On December 2, in a studio at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Ella Mason Ahearn begins 
her second series of four weekly lectures 
The enrollment for the first series was such 
that her Greenwich Village studio was in- 
adequate and arrangements were made for 
other quarters. 

In addition to giving two sets of lectures 
a week and teaching, Mrs. Ahearn spoke 
four times in two days at Greensboro, N. C., 
for a state educational conference. Norzal 
Church, of Teacher’s College, Columbia 
University, and Prof. Karl Gehrkens, of 
Oberlin College, were the other speakers. 


Barrére Little Symphony’s New 
York Concert 


The season’s first New York concert by 
the Barrére Little Symphony will take place 
at the Civic Repertory Theatre December 4 
The program includes the first performance 
of Fifth Avenue, a composition by Ruth 
Caldor, a young American school teacher, 
and a work by Florent Schmitt. There are 
also pieces for unaccompanied flute with 
Georges Barrére as soloist; and after the 
musical program the flutist’ will speak on 
subjects of general musical interest. 
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Philadelphia Orchestra Expertly 
Conducted by Rodzinski 


Pennsylvania Symphony Orchestra 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa,.— Artur  Rodzinski, 
conductor of the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and former assistant conductor of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, was guest con- 
ductor of the latter November 11, 12 and 14. 
His program held two works comparatively 
unfamiliar here: the Sibelius symphony 
No. 1, and Tschaikowsky’s theme and varia- 
tions from suite No. 3, op. 55. To the sym- 
phony, Dr. Rodzinski gave a particularly 
strong and sympathetic interpretation, while 
the orchestra played with its usual beauty of 
execution. The Tschaikowsky number also 
was finely read and performed, with espe- 
cial mention due the violin solo, excellently 
played by Harry Aleinikoff. The overture 
to The Bartered Bride by Smetana was ex- 
pounded brilliantly, with splendid work done 
by the strings in the fugue. Stravinsky’s 
suite from Petrouchka, and Moussorgsky’s 
prelude to Khowantchina completed an im- 
pressive program. Both conductor and or- 
chestra were accorded most enthusiastic 
acclaim, 


Under Hadley With Hilger, Soloist 


The Pennsylvania Symphony Orchestra 
gave the first concert of its fourth season 
on November 13 at Scottish Rite Temple, 
under the able direction of Henry Hadley. 
The soloist of the evening was Elsa Hilger, 
cellist, who played the Dvorak concerto for 
cello and orchestra. Miss Hilger is a musi- 
cian of attainments and complete master of 
her instrument. Her technical equipment is 
excellent, while her tone and interpretation 
left nothing to be desired. The demonstra- 
tive audience recalled the artist many times. 
The orchestral offerings, were the Weber 
overture to Oberon, Beethoven’s symphony 
No. 8, and Dr. Hadley’s tone-poem, Lucifer. 
The orchestra showed an improvement over 
previous performances, although the brasses 
still overbalance the strings at times, due 
partly, perhaps, to the the acoustics. How- 
ever, the orchestra, consisting as it does of 
excellent musicians, does commendable work, 
and deserves encouragement. Dr. Hadley’s 
composition was well received, and he was 
recalled numerous times. M. M. C. 








Club Items 


N. F. M. C. to Join MacDowell 
Festival 


The National MacDowell Festival which 
commemorates the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the MacDowell Colony 
at Peterborough, N. H., is to have the co- 
Gperation of 2,000 member clubs of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs. Mrs. 
Elmer James Ottaway, president of the 
N. F. M. C., recently visited New York to 
arrange her organization’s activities in con- 
sultation with Ernest Schelling, president 
of the Edward MacDowell Association, Inc. 
The national chairman for the federation is 
Mrs. Lewis Lawson; sectional chairmen are 
Mrs. J. Smith Christy (East); Mrs. J. H. 
Hirsch (South) ; Mrs. Theodore L. Leonard 
(Central); and Mrs. James L. Prince 
(West); Carlotta L. Simonds (North) ; 
and Florence E. Tobin (Alaskan). Each club 
participating is to donate to the endowment 
fund of the MacDowell Colony the proceeds 
of a benefit program. Junior organizations 
of the federation, which number 2,700, are 
to participate in ‘another junior crusade for 
the fund. An earlier junior crusade resulted 
in a gift of $10,000 to the MacDowell Colony. 


New York Matinee Musicale 
Meets 


The New York Matinee Musicale (Rosalie 
Heller Klein, president) recently held its 
first informal closed meeting of the season 
at the New York home of Eleanor Matson. 
The program served to introduce several 
new members, including Hunter Sawyer, 
tenor and Helen Vogel, violinist; also the 
Rosalie Heller Klein Ensemble, consisting 
of Mrs. Klein, pianist, Miriam Seelig, so- 
prano and Miss Vogel. Minabel Hunt was 
the accompanist. Special guests of honor, 
who made short addresses, were Mrs. Henry 
W. Phelps, president of the City Federation 
of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Walter M. Sedg- 
wick, president of the City Federation Hotel ; 
Mrs. Howard Freeman Doane, first district 
chairman; and Mrs. George Thompson 
Coulter. Announcement was made by Gena 
Branscombe, chairman, of the first formal 
concert of the club, New York Composers 
Day, at Hotel Plaza December 4. 


National Opera Club Presents 
Dollar Opera 


Baroness von Klenner saw her project of 
Dollar Opera in operation November 9, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
when the Fortune Gallo film, I Pagliacci, 
was presented under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Opera Club of America, of which 
she is founder and president. The large au- 
dience applauded repeatedly during the per- 
formance. A brief speech by the baroness 
foliowed. Bernice Alairé, her artist-pupil, 
who had appeared before the Brooklyn Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs earlier in the 
evening, repeated part of her program for 
the National Opera Club, including some 
excerpts from the repertoire of Jenny Lind. 
The size of the audience on the stormiest 
night of the season emphasized the following 
which Mme. Von Klenner has created for 
the National Opera Club. Many —* 
of other clubs were guests. Ww. R 











National Arts Institute Elects 
Cadman 
At the annual meeting of the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters in New York 
on November 9, Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
American composer, was elected to the de- 
partment of music. Officers and members of 


the council elected included John Erskine 
and William J. Henderson, music critic of 
the New York Sun, both of whom now hold 
vice-presidencies of the institute. 


Russians Offer Opera 


Eugene Plotnikoff conducted a capable 
cast of singers, an excellent chorus and or- 
chestra, at the Clubhouse, New York, No- 
vember 5, presenting Pique Dame (Tschai- 
kowsky) in concert form. There was life 
and dramatic impulse in the work, Mmes. 
Erganoff, Maruches, Sablukova, Tchavarova 
and Ficher sharing honors with Ivan Ivan- 
tzoff, tenor, the only male member of the 
cast. F. W. R. 


Recent Engagements of Daniel 
Morales 


Daniel Morales, Spanish baritone, sang on 
November 5 in a concert given by ‘the Holy 
Name Society, Newark, N. J., offering a 
group of Spanish songs. Another recent en- 
gagement for Mr. Morales was an appear- 
ance before the Bel Canto Club, New York, 
singing French songs and taking part in the 
duet from Massenet’s Thais. 

(Continued on page 29) 


Curtis Chamber Series Begins 

The first of the five concerts of chamber 
music planned by artist-students of the Cur- 
tis Institute of Music, was given at the 
Pennsylvania Museum of Art, Philadelphia, 
November 13. The Curtis String Quartet 
—Jascha Brodsky and Benjamin Sharlip, 
violins; Max Aronoff, viola; Orlanda Cole, 
cello—played two numbers by Mozart and 
Beethoven, and Abrasha Robofsky, baritone, 
offered operatic excerpts, Moussorgsky’s 
The Flea, and a negro spiritual. These pro- 
grams are under the direction of Dr. Louis 
Bailly. The next event in the series is set 
for December 11. 


Bach Autumnal Festival 


Bach’s Magnificat will be sung November 
27, at the Bach Autumnal Festival in the 
First Presbyterian Church, New York, by 
the Motet Choir and soloists under the direc- 
tion of Dr. William C. Carl, who will pre- 
side at the organ. The program also in- 
cludes the aria from the Pentecost Cantata, 
and selections from Shout for Joy Ye Ran- 
somed Band, The Song of Mary and the 
Christmas Oratorio. The soloists will be 
Mildred Rose, soprano; Amy Ellerman, 
alto; Dan Gridley, tenor; and Fraser Gange, 
bass. 


Dusseau on Southern Tour 


Jeanne Dusseau, Scotch-Canadian soprano, 
is touring the South. November 15, Mme. 
Dusseau sang on the Community Concerts 
Course of Jackson, Miss.; 16, for the 
Woman’s Department Club, Shreveport, La.; 
17, in the Philharmonic-Community Series 
of New Orleans; and 22 for the Music Club, 
Savennah, Ga. "Mme. Dusseau will sing at 
a pair of concerts with the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra (under Eugene Goossens), 
January 26 and 27. 


Katherine B. Morgan Injured 

Katherine B. Morgan, correspondent for 
the Musical Courier in Houston, Tex., was 
seriously hurt in an automobile accident on 
November 9. As we go to press, we are 
glad to inform our readers that Miss Morgan 
is steadily recovering. 


Gieseking Coming in January 

Walter Gieseking, pianist, will begin his 
fifth American tour in Washington, D. C., 
January 18. He is to make his first New 
York appearance of the season with the New 
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York Philharmonic Orchestra, February 2 
and 3, this constituting also his first engage- 
ment with the orchestra. He will give his 
only New York recital at Carnegie Hall 
February 19. 

Mr. Gieseking is now touring England and 
will present forty concerts in Europe before 
Christmas. His London recital occurred 
October 29. On November 2 he appeared 
with the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra, 
followed by three concerts under Mengel- 
berg in Holland. 
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Dortsak in New York 


Laszlo Dortsak, tenor, featured on the 
program of the Barbizon-Plaza Tuesday 
Evening Musicales, November 15, displayed 
a rich voice and true understanding of his 
art. Mr. Dortsak is a dramatic artist of real 
ability and provided his large audience with 
an evening of genuine pleasure. His pro- 
gram consisted of numbers by Handel, Cima- 
rosa, Durante, Schubert, Donath, Leonca- 
vallo, Arne, Kramer and Coleridge-Taylor, 
and he was recalled for several encores. 
Emmy Kovacs accompanied him. 


Aagot L. Tharaldsen Gliest 
Program 


Aagot L. Tharaldsen, pianist and member 
of the faculty of the Munson School of 
Music in Brooklyn, N. Y., gave a recital 
at the school recently, presenting a diversi- 
fied program of Bach, Schubert, Liszt, 
Chopin, Grieg and Karganoff. Miss Tharald- 
sen disclosed musicianship and a good tech- 
nical background, particularly in Chopin’s 
nocturne in F sharp and the Liszt arrange- 
ment of Senta’s Ballad from Wagner’s Fly- 
ing Dutchman. Karganoff’s Tarantella, 
played in a rapid tempo, made a stirring 
close to the concert. The audience was ap- 
preciative and large. B. 


La Forge Students Sing at Bowery 
Mission 

Frank La Forge presented a group of his 
voice students in a concert at the Bowery 
Mission, New York, November 14. Albert 
Milans, baritone, opened the program and 
created a fine impression with his excellent 
voice and pleasing personality. Elsa Bot- 
torff, contralto, followed with a miscellane- 
ous group, applying her rich voice with skill. 
David Collins sang the aria from Ernani 
and revealed a basso of depth and color. 
Carl Haydn, tenor, gave pleasure with his 
interpretation of German numbers. James 
Reynolds, baritone, sang well and showed 
marked improvement. Julian Marshall, 
tenor, used his lyric voice to advantage in 
several arias. Mina Earnest, soprano, has 
a voice of agility and negotiates coloratura 
singing with ease. John Lombardi, baritone, 
sang the Dio possente from Faust with poise 
and understanding as well as vocal merit. 


15 
The accompanists, Beryl Blanch, Helen 
Crenshaw and Johnny Lambert, all ful- 
filled their assignments worthily. a 


Sidney Schachter Heard at 
Roerich Hall 


Sidney Schachter, pianist, gave a recital 
at Roerich Hall, New York, November 15. 
His program comprised Mendelssohn's pre- 
lude, fugue and chorale in E minor, Liszt's 
B minor sonata, a Chopin group and numbers 
by Debussy, Paderewski and Stojowski. Mr. 
Schachter is a serious musician whose play- 
ing tends towards brilliancy. He disclosed 
warmth of feeling in the Chopin numbers and 
Paderewski’s nocturne, and effectiveness in 
his interpretation of Debussy’s Soiree dans 
Grenade. Best of all was his performance 
of Stejowski’s Theme Cracovien Varie, 
which delighted the large audience. B. 


Wanifuchi Plays at International 
House 


An audience made up chiefly of com- 
patriots enjoyed the recital given by Kenshu 
Wanifuchi, with the sympathetic support at 
the piano of Karel Leitner, at International 
House, New York, on November 18. The 
young artist—he is in his early twenties— 
was heard in the Bach Chaconne (for violin 
alone), Lalo’s Symphony Espagnole and 
shorter items by Paganini, Yamada-Zim- 
balist, and de Falla. Unfamiliar numbers 
to New Yorkers were a sonata by Leo Jan- 
acek, and two effective and characteristic 
pieces by Mr. Wanifuchi, entitled Kojo no 
tsuki (Ruined Castle) and Kappore 
(Dance). Mr. Wanifuchi displayed talent 
not only as a violinist but also as a composer. 
He showed imagination in the writing of his 
pieces for violin, and his playing was marked 
by fluent technic, his tone was rich and his 
interpretations musicianly. 


Juilliard Orchestra to Hold 
Concert 


The Juilliard Graduate School’s orchestra 
(Albert Stoessel, conductor) is to give its 
first concert of the season December 3, in 
the concert hall of the Juilliard School, 
New York. The program holds Handel's 
Concerto Grosso XII in B minor, Beetho- 
ven’s Grosse Fugo and concerto in C minor 
fer orchestra and piano, and a suite for 
strings by Frank Bridge. Jerome Rappaport, 
a graduate of the school, is the soloist for 
the concerto. This concert will mark the 
opening of the orchestra’s fifth year. The 
organization’s personnel is made up of fifty- 
four students from the school’s string depart- 
ment and the wind ensemble class. 


Son to the Henry Webers 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Weber (Marion 
Claire) are the parents of a son, born 
November 20. The couple were known as 
the “babies” of the former Chicago Civic 
Opera Company. Mr. Weber, who once was 
the youngest conductor of a major opera 
company, is soon to go to Milwaukee to di- 
rect another orchestra. 
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DARK GARDEN 


For Pianoforte 
OUT OF THE DEPTHS 


definite reference to the text. 


sincerity.”"—-The Musician. 


PAAR, He I is bc baa a cade cebbess ceCisssendhbesdne Seekan ca 
sedeisadscevededendueWEhas Ruth Shaffner 
aanetecnnged¢dgethe cant ieitawe Anna Hamlin 
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ON A HILL (NEGRO LULLABY)....... 
SPIRIT OF MERCY (SACRED).......... 


“Based on Psalm 130 this number follows the 
spirit of the verses closely although there is no 
It is less demanding 
technically than many of her piano compositions, 
but is written with her characteristic artistry and 


Cantata for Mixed Voices 
THE CANTICLE OF THE SUN 
Poem by St. Francis of Assisi (A. D. 1225) 
Performed by the following choral organizations and choirs: 
Worcester Festival, Albert Stoessel, Director 
Chautauqua Choir, Chautauqua, N. Y., Albert Stoessel, Director 
Toledo Choral Society, Mary Willing Megley, Director 
Choir Ensemble Society, Pittsburgh, Lyman A. Perkins, Director 
Riverside Church, New York, Harold V. Milligan, Director (Twice within 6 Months) 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York, David McK. Williams, Director 
and numerous others 


The Arthur P. Schmidt Co., 120 Boylston St., Boston, 


Dedicated to and sung by 
Ruth Shaffner 
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SEA FEVER.......... Men’s Voices 


WHEN THE LAST SEA IS SAILED 
Men’s Voices 

DROWSY DREAM-TOWN 
Women’s Voices 


PEPER be A whe vos vexne Mixed Voices 
THE YEAR’S AT THE whe ge 
Mixed Voices 
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Mme. Stueckgold Sings Liede 





‘Metropolitan Opera 


Pleases 


Soprano 


| Throng in Recital at Town Hall. 





|company, gave a lieder recita 
| Town Hall. 


She was cordially welcomed yes- 
terday by a large audience, and 
before she had completed her first 
| group cordiality: had become en- 
| thusissm. The assembly had swiftly 
discovered that it was enjoying 
lieder singing of more than com- 
mon merit and it settled down for 
an afternoon of esthetic delights. 

As an opera singer Mme. Stueck- 


gold had been accorded calm and 
respectful approval. As an inter- 








preter of German’ sons she had 
been unknown here, although she 
had long ago won repute in her 
|own country. But German reputa- 
| tions often burst like bubbles when 
|they are blown across the Western 
jocean, This will not be the mis- 
fortune of Mme. Stueckgold. She 
proved beyond all question that’she 
lis a lieder singer of high rank. 
Her voice is a light soprano of 
i sufficient range, well though not 
| perfectly equalized, , flexible and 
capable of delicate nuance as well 








as occasional strong emphasis, and 
possessing that indefinable but 
priceless quality which radiates 
sensitive feeling and can even glow 
with deep emotion. The voice is 
distinctly not dramatic. It is a 
purely lyric organ, not adapted to 
the lusty proclamation of the opera 
| stage but having the color and va- 
riety needed for the intimate com- 
| munications of song. ' 

Mme. Stueckgold made us ac- 
quainted with a vocal technic of 
substance. one found first 














of all an unusually well developed 


By W. J. HENDERSON. 
Grete Stueckgold, soprano, a member of the Metropolitan 


1 yesterday afternoon i the 





lady to sing some of the longest 
and withal most fluent phrases ever 
heard here from any lieder singer 
except Julia Culp and the forgotten 
Maud King ‘Clarke This power to 
sustain extended phrases was ‘not 
abused. The artist displayed it 
only where text or music or both 
seemed to requireit. And it brought 
musical fruit. in the, florid passages 

f Handel’s ‘“‘Had f Jybal’s Lyre,” 
one of the encore numbers of the 
matinee. Finally there was diction, 
diction of pure vowels and sharply 
lined consonants without interfer- 
ence in legato. 

In short Mme. Stueckgold’s equip- 
ment was adequate to her serious 
task, If that had been all, she 
would: have commanded only: the 
admiration due to‘a well trained 
singer. But her interpretations re- 
vealed the fact that she had poetic 
imagination, deep insight.into the 
musical nature of every number and 
the ability tp plan a delivery genu- 
inely cmotidnal in numbers de- 
mahding emotion and opulent in 
grace, charm and humorous fancy 
in the songs of lighter thought. 
The soprano found a suitable vocal 
investiture for several moods . of 


best achievements left her hearers 
with the conviction that the entire 
content of the song had been dis- 
closed to them. 









,breath control, .which enabled the 





















widely varying character and in her} 
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Grete Stiikgold. 


(Gin ieder- Programm.) 





Grete Stiidgold ift uns in den legten 
Jahren faft eine Unbefannte geworbden. 
ine hartnadige Rrantheit hHielt die 
Riinftlerin Tanger alS gwet Spielzeiten 
bon der Biihne de3 Metropolitan Opera 
| Houfe fern. und ein Trauerfall in ihrer 
| Familie gang fie in det. vergangenen 
Saifon, in legter Minute ein RKongert 
abgufagen. 

Umfo -freudiger und cinmiitiger er: 
tlang ber Beifall, der geftern nadmittag 
bie Sopraniftin in der Town Hall be- 
qriifte. Gin Wunder fdeint fic) bier 
pollgogen gu haben: AWM’ die vofalen 
Sdladen, die die Riefenausmafe des 


dimenftonale fteigerten, find faft reftlos 
berfdiounbden, und wenn hier die Fefts 
ftelung gemacht wird, bak bas Lieder- 
Programm ber Grete Stiidgold den be= 
beutendften Gefangs-Ereigniffen der 
legten Sfahre gugeredjnet werden Ddarf, 
bann with nur auf eine fnappe Rorm 
gebradt, was ein jeder Subsrer em- 
pfand und in raufdendem Upplaus 
gum Wusdrud bradte, 


Die Kiinftlerin feffelt immer wieder 
burd ihre Brillante Crfdeinung — 
burd ihre reife, ftrablende Fraulidfeit, 
den Wuds einer blondhaarigen Deme- 
ter, tin darmantes Auftreten, die ind- 
gefamt ihr bie Herzen gufliegén laffen. 
Sie hatte ihre anfprudspolle Bortrags- 
folge ausfdlieblid) bem Liede gewidmet, 
— je einer Gruppe bon Schubert, 
Brahms, Hugo Wolf und GStrauf. 
Dant diefer erftaunticden vofalen Ver- 
jiinqung bermodte bas Rongert die giin- 
ftigften Gindriide von bem rein gefang- 
lidjen, twie aud) bem geftaftenden Ron- 
nen bet Gopraniftin gu bermitteln. Die 











CStimme fdeint an Umfang und Bolus 
men getonnen gu haben. Die warme, 
ausbrudspolle Ziefe hat fo auSge- 
{prodjenes Wlttimbre erhalten. Mit der 
Mittellage, die immer herdorragendfte3 
Riiftzeuq der Kiinftlerin mar, wufte fie 
aud geftern wieder ihr Publifum gefan- 
gen gu nehmen. Hier ift alles Gingen 
pon Adel,.Sdhinhert und Kultur dit- 
tiert. Das wunbderbare piano” ded 
Sdubert’'fden ,Wiegenlied” — pon 











New Norfer Staats-Heitung, den 17. November 
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tiner erquifiten Feinheit, Tragfahiateit 
und Giife, — wird lange im Gebdadt: 
nis Haften bleiben. Die Behandlung 
ber wWtezga Voce” ift hohen Lobes wiir- 
dia und fam befonders in Brahma’ 
»det Tob, das ift die tiihle Nat” in 
‘gioingender Manite gur Geltung. Das 
gropte Miratel hat fid) jedod) in der 
Hobe bollgogen. Sie ift ftrahlend, bell, 
bon einer brillanten raft, die an eine 
Wagner-Heroine von Format ges 
mabnte!.... ; | 





paw 


Ropftine wurden fider pla iert, 
rhythmifdes €mpfinbden, Sarbenle. 
gung, Bindung ber Phrafen, eine faus 
bere, ausaefeilte Dittion, cin ausdruds: 
;doller, bem Wefensqehalt innig nad 
, fommender Borttag, — fie alle geugten 
‘fiit bie Liederfangerin Grete Stiids 
gold, Ws der Schubett-Gruppe 
mug ver allem nod) dad nedifde, 
t--- ered ,wsohin?” genannt merben. 
i¢ Hondel-Arie, als Bugabe, zeigte 
bie Rongertgeberin als eine Meifterin in: 
bet ,fioriture” und der atemtedjni- 
{den Behandlung. Brahms’ ,BVergeb= 
Tides Sjandden” war munter-verltebt 
im Bertrag ‘ind ,Bon ewiger Liebe" , 
padte burd) bramatifd Geftaltung und 
matellofe Tongebung. Das fein abs 
geftimmte ,,Elfenlied“, ferner ,BWerbor= 
genheit” und ,€r ift’s”, fowie die 
Strauf-Gruppe befdloffen ein Rongert, 
ba8 im .3Zeiden nicht endentoollenden 
Beifalls, pradtiger Kinder Floras und 

gablreider Rugaben ftand. 
J. H. M 
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Granted a basis of intrinsic merit, it is better in 
music, to put new content into old forms, than old 
content into new forms. 


——— 


It would be a devoted, helpful and noble thing if 
all concert and opera performances in America this 
season set aside a small percentage for the benefit 
of unemployed musicians. 

— 

A New York American caption of November 13 
says: “Radio Leads to Marriage.” It appears that 
a male dial turner heard an air voice which pleased 
him, so he sought out its owner and married her. 
Now more women vocalists than ever will endeavor 
to send their tonal charms over the air. 

a orn 

New York has its own grand opera again, and 
here’s hoping for its successful sixteen weeks season 
and many happy returns. This is the twenty-fifth 
year of the consulship of Giulio Gatti-Casazza at the 
Metropolitan and under his shrewd and dignified 
direction the institution saw its grandest days of 
musical glory and general artistic prestige. 


When Is an Artist? 


Poldi Mildner, young Viennese pianist, came to 
America recently. The immigration authorities 
boarding the ship at Quarantine, as usual, seemed 
to be in doubt as to the visitor’s “artist” status in 
relation to quota requirements. Newspaper report 
has it that Fraulein Mildner rushed to the salon piano 
and reeled off a solo or two, whereupon the officials 
permitted her entrance to our punctilious country. 

The whole immigration system relating to “artists” 
is a comedy, but with tragic possibilities, and all the 
organized musical bodies in America should protest 
against the power given to unqualified persons who 
pass upon the abilities of an artist. In the Mildner 
case it was a travesty, for that gifted pianist is a well 
known public performer in Europe, whence her repu- 
tation had preceded her to America. 

Official examinations of incoming foreign musical 
performers who claim the status of artist, should be 
conducted by appointed professional musicians or 
recognized music critics. Then there would be some 
sense and justice in the proceeding and noted artists 
would not be humiliated (and even insulted, as in 
several instances) by the stupid, illiterate and un- 
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musical men who have no ethical or artistic right to 
conduct such questionings beyond the fact that they 
are agents of the Government. 
Our immigration laws concerning “artists” 
America the laughing stock of Europe. 
i 


This Education 


“Fads and fancies such as art, music and domestic 
science should be eliminated from public school cur- 
ricula.” Thus spake—no, not Zarathustra—but his 
honor, the Mayor of Atlantic City, Harry Bacharach, 
addressing the New Jersey State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion Convention in that city on November 12. 

Shades of those noble gentlemen, the Puritans who 
came to New England’s bleak shores in search of 
freedom from church, state, and schools: who added 
at an early date to their universal gift to youth of the 
three “r’s” the sciences and the humanities. Per- 
haps Mr. Bacharach is bearing witness to the fact 
that his own education did not stop with the learning 
of addition: he knows subtraction, too. Depression 
has not been enough for him. He would give to the 
next generation as proof that he lived and served his 
community, retrogression as well. Free education 
has been over-generous, he finds. He would lop from 
it “fads and fancies.” Where, by the way, did his 
honor acquire the literary trick of alliteration? As 
an apostle of the back-to-the-rudimentary principle, 
he should not allow himself to witness for the poets. 


Education, as defined by Noah Webster, is “knowl- 
edge, skill, or discipline of character acquired by in- 
struction and training.” And free education, despite 
his honor, the mayor, is still an ideal of the Ameri- 
can people. Nor has it ever seemed enough that 
young people be given for equipment with which to 
enter upon their citizenship just so limited and doled 
out a body of facts as to prevent them becoming 
public charges. To count their fingers, to sign their 
names, to read the STOP and GO signs is really not 
good enough. It might do for ditch-diggers but this 
is not a nation, exclusively, of ditch-diggers. And 
according to that original Puritan, not one child but 
every child must have his proper equipment for meet- 
ing life as it shall approach him. 

Knowledge. In our present, complicated scheme 
of civilization, so much knowledge is needed. Not 
only is there the call for an ability to read, but there 
are so very many books that must be read before the 
youth of this land can be sent out to take their places 
safely, wisely, serviceably. All the past and all the 
present that is within the range of their comprehen- 
sion should be theirs if they are to go forward. The 
physical advance of the country depends upon the 
engineers, the chemists, the agriculturalists and even, 
begging Mr. Bacharach’s pardon, the domestic scien- 
tists. Its political safety will be in the hands of the 
economists, bankers, men of business even as will its 
financial welfare. Ability will not suffice these men 
of the future without adequate knowledge. And 
trial-and-error method of acquiring the necessary 
facts is becoming with every passing day more nearly 
obsolete. There is less room today than there was 
yesterday in this world for incompetence. Increased 
knowledge, Mr. Bacharach, rather than decreased 
must be demanded of the public school systems of 
America. And now is the time to begin to realize 
and satisfy that necessity. There was never a time 
when the economic life of a community had as little 
reason to hurry the children out of school into adult 
activity. When there is not work enough for the 
men, why hasten the flow of youth into the produc- 
tive stream? The Boards of Education, if they are 
far-sighted, may far better add to their teacher-pay- 
rolls and lengthen the preparation period than glut 
the unemployment market with incompetents. And 
the tax-paying citizenry is far more likely to meet 
its obligations uncomplainingly if the payments are 
going for an increase in the chances of the young to 
become more useful rather than for maintaining city 
official limousines. 

“Knowledge, skill, or discipline of character.” And 
“man shall not live by bread alone,” according to the 
faith of that original Puritan who inaugurated free 
education in America: an education which calls for 
not only knowledge and skill whereby man may main- 
tain his body, but something for his spirit as well, his 
character. And character in these days is in a pre- 
carious situation. Old standards are gone: future 
bliss (or damnation) no longer suffices as motivation. 
The child who cheats is not deterred by being told it 
is wicked. He must be made to understand that he is 
thereby limiting his own capacity for living. Does 
behavior give more life or less is the only criterion 
of the day. And this subtler distinction is not easy 
to inculcate. Yet the child is not educated, ready to 
be graduated, until he has acquired the code of his 
time whereby he may choose between growing and 
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stultifying. And there is no handmaiden to the 
gaining of this standard save the arts alone. 

The intelligence to perceive whether spiritual life 
or death is at the end of any road cannot be acquired 
by a study of facts. Spiritual values are apprehended 
by spiritual faculties. And the cultivation of these 
perceptive forces lies in the realm of art. Only he 
who knows the true and the beautiful is fitted to 
enter upon life. And therefore, Mr. Mayor, it would 
seem upon examination, that those fads and fancies, 
music and art, should not be eliminated from the 
public school curricula. 

——— Oe 


Opera and Broadcasting 


As forecast in the Musical Courier some time ago, 
the British opera subsidy has now been withdrawn. 
This automatically disposes of the fixed support of 
the B. B. C. and of the phonograph companies, 
bringing the total up to £30,000. Thus England is 
back to where it was before Viscount Snowden, by 
a slight twist of the budgetary pencil, started what 
was hailed as a new era in English musical life. The 
ostensible reason is economy, which nowadays covers 
a multitude of cultural sins. But it is difficult to 
see how £17,000, most of which returns to the 
Exchequer in the form of amusement tax, income 
tax and saving in unemployment benefit, would make 
the slightest difference to a government which has 
just saved about fifty million pounds annually by the 
conversion of its loans. Moreover, we are assured 
that the B. B. C., which is virtually a government 
department, will now come to the rescue of opera in 
England. This simply means that opera, instead of 
being independent, will be an annex to broadcasting. 
And since he who pays the piper calls the tune, the 
operatic policy will presumably be directed from 
Broadcasting House. 

What is behind all this? Is the English taxpayer 
so frightened at the thought of supporting, even by 
the fraction of a farthing, so trumpery a thing as 
opera out of public funds? Or was the agitation 
raised against the subsidy inspired by the factions 
who consider themselves slighted ? 

If there is any lesson to America in this fate of 
the British opera subsidy it is this—that in a modern 
democratic country with many conflicting cultural 
claims, government support is not practicable. Yet 
it is clear that opera, done as it should be, cannot be 
done without a financial loss, and the question arises 
as to who is to bear the loss. The support of 
“Society,” with a capital “S,” has become illusory 
in these economically problematic days. It may be 
that broadcasting will supply the answer to the prob- 
lem, so far as the future is concerned. i eS 
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Paul Pays Back Peter 


There was a time when the skies almost but not 
quite fell if grand opera stooped for its recruits to 


the musical comedy stage. Patrons evinced but a 
qualified approval. Granted that rising from the 
ranks was an Americanism calling for endorsement, 
there remained in the recipient certain unmistakable 
evidences of low origin: an ease and flow of action, 
a naturalness of interpretation not according to 
tradition. 

Other days, other ways. What is to be said of the 
existing vogue for the reverse process? Is it merely 
that what goes up must come down? Yet that ex- 
planation hardly holds. The noble roster of those 
who play in both backyards is ample proof that musi- 
cal comedy, revues, radio, screen and cabaret are not 
just picking up grand opera’s discards: Lawrence 
Tibbett, Grace Moore, Charles Hackett, Reinald 
Werrenrath, Barre-Hill, Everett Marshall, Natalie 
Hall, George Houston, and on and on and on. 


A horrible explanation lifts its insinuating head, 
an implication that avoirdupois rather than range and 
volume of voice have dictated hitherto the singer’s 
exclusiveness. It is undeniable that there has been a 
recent growing demand for young and lovely Juliets, 
stately and beautiful Elsas, magnetic Siegfrieds, 
graceful Pélléases. Can it be that in supplying this 
low taste of the public for artists who can look and 
act as well as sing, grand opera has become a mere 
training school for other and more lucrative occupa- 
tion? Now the dieting diva may interpret Mimi, or 
Swinging on a Daisy Chain, according to the dic- 
tates of fancy or—salary. The newly-agile tenor 
may choose between showing his quality as Romeo or 
cavorting with the chorus lads, whichever proves for 
the moment the more lucrative. Grand opera, having 
stepped down from her high estate, must bid in the 
common market. And Peter, having been consistent- 
ly robbed all these years to pay Paul, wants his 
money back. 
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By Leonard Liebling 


With high hopes I went to the Town Hall piano 
recital of Poldi Mildner, from Vienna, on Saturday 
afternoon, November 19. Warm hearted press 
notices from Europe had preceded her to America, 
and I knew too that she came from Prof. Hedwig 
Kanner-Rosenthal’s studio, the same that graduated 
Robert Goldsand several years ago. 

In some respects seventeen-year-old Miss Mildner 
lived up to my expectations, for she is a technician 
of amaziig powers and even greater possibilities. 
No other woman pianist matches her in endurance, 
speed of fingers, resiliency of wrists, dazzling vir- 
tuoso specialties of all kinds. Her technic occasion- 
ally leads her into heedless exaggerations of tempo, 
and then she loses momentary control of accuracy, 
and dashes out a shower of wrong notes. Such 
lapses, however, are not frequent with Miss Mildner, 
and when her mechanism functions flawlessly the 
listener is lost in gaping astonishment. The octave 
rushes, double notes, arpeggios, rapid chord succes- 
sions, skips, finger passages, cadenzas, fortissimi, in 
the Schubert Wanderer Fantasy, Liszt’s B minor 
sonata, and the Variations by Brahms-Paganini, were 
accomplished with reckless and rousing bravura. 
Towering technical moments also came to hearing in 
Prokofieff’s Suggestion Diabolique and Breitenfeld’s 
Octave Etude. The program furthermore included 
Debussy’s Reflets dans 1’Eau. 

eRe 

I wish I could write also about the specifically 
musical achievements of the youthful player, about 
her matured sense of form and style, her reflection of 
the mere beauty of the music she made, and of her 
communion with its spiritual purposes. Unfor- 
tunately, those still seem to be locked chambers to the 
girlish virtuosa from Vienna. She misses the sus- 
tained larger line of a composition as completely as 
she realizes its every chance for technical display, 
even if it leads her into blurring of outlines and de- 
tails because of the fast tempi she evidently loves 
to parade. Her rhythm frequently grows irregular, 
and her climaxes become cumulations of sound and 
not of emotion. Her tone is agreeable and volumin- 
ous, but not especially sensuous or soulful. 

It is to be regretted that so little beside prodigious 
technic was exhibited by Miss Mildner at her New 
York debut in a badly chosen program. Perhaps she 
may redeem herself at her second recital in Town 
Hall, December 16. I earnestly hope so. The young 
woman is unaffected, modest, and sincere about her 
pianism. The great revelation of true art might 
come to her at any moment, and then she could be a 
queen of music as well as of technic. 

ere 

In the New York American of November 13, the 
music department is captioned, Jazz Has Missed 
Chance As Musical Art, and the radio section’s super- 
scription is, Jazz Rhythms Better Musical Taste. 
However the Times of the same date says that Mme. 
Novaes in her playing of the last movement of 
Chopin’s B flat minor sonata, did not suggest “leaves 
whirling over the graves of the dead heroes,” while 
the Tribune’s appraiser found that “the wind blew 
over the graves with undiminished expressiveness.” 

A few days before, the Times and Tribune dif- 
fered also, on the subject of how Toscanini inter- 
preted En Saga, the tone poem by Sibelius. Voila, a 
comparison of the conflicting opinions : 


Tribune 
It received a performance 
marked by imagination and 
insight, dramatic interest ris- 
ing steadily, inevitably to- 
ward a climax; one which 
could readily suggest an old, 


Times 
We do not agree with Mr. 
Toscanini’s treatment of this 
composition. . . . It is the 
interpretation of an artist 
and a patrician. It is a 
Latin’s document of the an- 


cient north... . The music remote, and _ undoubtedly 
should be  heavier-footed, tragic narrative of Nordic 
more brutal, more strange. legend. 

neRme 


Radio auditors, coddled alike by performers and 
commercial sponsors, think that all they have to do 
to enjoy, is to turn a dial and listen, but here comes 
Olga Samaroff Stokowski and says: 


“If one considers what the function of the ear really is in 
listening to music, the necessity for development is perfectly 
apparent. In listening to a symphony orchestra, for instance, 
where many tones, each having a different number of vibra- 
tions, reach the ear simultaneously, the ear actually vibrates 
_ with these tones and the consciousness of the listener must 
recognize the place of each tone in the design’ and struc- 
ture of the piece. Otherwise the music goes by as a mean- 
ingless sound, or as a more or less pleasant sound accom- 
paniment to some non-musical idea. 

It is only when a listener actually hears the component 
tones of a musical composition in their proper relation to 


each other that he gets the artistic reality of the music. . . . 

5 Now the vigorously flowering art of music has 
progressed to the point where a real development of the 
listener is in turn demanded by the complexity and scope of 
our great musical civilization. 

That suggests a Sunday afternoon scene at the 
Smith’s. The children are out golfing and motoring 
but Pop, in dressing gown and slippers, and smoking 
a pipe, has tuned in on the Toscanini concert. Enter 
Mom: 

Mom—‘“What you doing, John?” 

Pop—“Listening to the symphony. 
ven’s fifth, or something.” 

Mom—‘“Are you counting the vibrations ?” 

Pop—“Huh ?” 

Mom—‘“You must make sure that you aren’t miss- 
ing any of the vibrations and that your design is fol- 
lowing the consciousness of your idea so that the 
structure gets the component tones of the simul- 
taneous complexity.” 

Pop—‘What in hell are you talking about ?” 

Mom—‘If you can’t do all that, your non-musical 
artistic reality is meaningless.” 

Pop—‘Say, what’s biting you, anyway ?” 

Mom—“Well, that’s what I read in the paper, and 
the paper knows better than you and me. You don’t 
want to ruin your musical ear, do you?” 

Pop (gloomily )}—“Well, I guess you’re right. I'll 
tune in on a good sermon or some hot jazz.” 

eRe 

A charming, witty person is the wife of one of our 
leading American musicians. I can’t reveal her 
name, but this is what she said about choral concerts : 
“To me they represent the most boring of all musical 
entertainments, even though I attend them to please 
my husband, and I try to maintain a look of dignified 
interest. However, such affairs make me feel grate- 
ful that at least the choristers are bunched together 
in one spot at one time, and I don’t have to hear 
them singing separately all over New York.” 

neRre 

Olin Downes cries eloquently in the New York 
Times for an operatic performance of Strauss’ 
Salome at the Metropolitan, and many of us are in 
hearty accord with his plea. There is no longer any 
good reason for keeping that music drama off the 
stage of the New York opera house—in fact, there 
never was a good reason for it. If the spectacle 
of prurient Salome kissing a dead man’s severed head 
be so “degenerate,” then what is the picture of Sieg- 
mund making fruitful love to his sister, and Elektra 
causing her brother to murder their mother with a 
hatchet? (Elektra is to be done at the Metropolitan 
this season.) All that counts now in the case of 
Salome, is summed up by Mr. Downes when he 
winds up his illuminative analysis of that opera, 
as follows: “It is music and drama of the utmost in- 
tensity, color, imagination.” 

Certainly the work has as rightful a place at the 
Metropolitan as, let us say, Andrea Chenier, Lakmé, 
Forza del Destino, and Faust. 

nenre 

Pitts Sanborn (New York World-Telegram of 
November 12) also advances a strong recommenda- 
tion of the Wilde-Strauss masterpiece: “Salome 
placed beside Tristan and Isolde or Gétterdam- 
merung is assuredly not so much as that. But place 
it beside almost any other opera of our century, un- 
less that opera is Pelleas and Melisande or another 
work by Strauss himself. That’s really all you have 
to do.” 

Another Sanbornian shaft that hits the mark: 
“Strauss is now in his 69th year. His career as a 
composer began early, and for half a century and 
more many stalwart critics the world over have been 
very busy burying him.” 

Strauss seems to think that his musical death has 
been greatly exaggerated, for he remains a most 
lively corpse what with a new opera just off his pen, 
and another recently begun. 

nepe 

This was the beginning of the program note for 
the Ravel piano concerto, played with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra by Sylvan Levin: “Ravel was en- 
gaged upon this concerto for more than two years 
at his country home in Montford l’Amaury—refusing 
all invitations, and working ten and twelve hours a 
day.” V.R., who heard the composition, comments 
tersely : “Ravel should have gone out more.” 

nee 

At the Musicians’ Symphony Orchestra evening 
on November 15, packages of paper matches bearing 


It’s Beetho- 
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printed advertisements of the concert series were pre- 
sented to the audience. To fire the enthusiasm? 


If you rap on the table the rhythm of the Lohen- 
grin Wedding March and of Chopin’s Funeral 
March, you will find the metre to be the same. And 
the first measure of the Mendelssohn Wedding 


March also has the Funeral March rhythm. What 
is the answer? 
nRe*, 
Musical arguments may end, but are never settled. 
nnre P 


All musical activities in Italy are now under gov- 
ernment regulation. Artists’ agencies and impre- 
sarios have gone into oblivion. No commissions can 
be taken. Even private mediation is liable to a fine. 
The general effect should be salutary. Italy used to 
have more managerial vultures than any other coun- 
try in the world. And a large part of their prey was 
represented by young American singers. Now it will 
be do, re, mi, fascisti. _ 

Jerome Alexander, M. Sc., presents Variations 
readers with what he calls “an expression of feel- 
ing,” a timely modernistic scenario which is to be 
read over the radio (with amplification) while the 
orchestra produces the corresponding “music” : 

ONOMATOPOETIC WORD SYMPHONY 
Smash, CRASH. Gurgle, gargle. Swish, swash. BOOM. 
Bing, BANG. Jingle, jangle. Hiss. Snarl. ZOOM. 
Cracle, cacklee HOOT, TOOT. Shiver, shudder. YELL. 
Screech—THUD. Scream—dud. Cuckoo, cough. HELL. 
Chatter, clatter. Baa, maa. Whimper, whine. BOW-WOW. 
Cluck, crow. Tu-whit, tu-hoo. Tick-tock. Purr. Meow. 
Ding-dong. Razzle, dazzle. Whing, whang. ROAR. 
Creak, croak. HA-HA. OUCH. Stammer, stutter. Snore. 


Smack, crack. Rustle, rattle. Giggle. SHRIEK. Moan. 
Zing, zang. Zip. BANG. Howl, yowl. GROAN. 
Low. Caw. Yelp. Gibber. Belch. Whirr. Bumble. 


Crick, CRACK. Squeal, squall. Smack, sneeze. RUMBLE. 

Yip, yap. Shiver, shudder. YAWP. Whiz—BANG. 

(Rotten! Murder! Help! Police!) CLANG, CLANG, 
I. 

Buzz, chirp. Hum, drum. Drip, drip, drop. 

(You are dead and in your grave, and that’s the rain on 


top.) 
Squeak, squawk. Sniffle, snuffle. Shuffle. RIP, RAP. 
Chortle. Growl. Woof. Meowl. Clatter. SNIP, SNAP. 


Cuckoo. HOWL. Cough. YOWL. Cock-a-doodle-doo. 
MUTTER—SMASH. Murmur—CRASH. That's 
the end of you.) 





Program Notes, by Percival Parsival Piffler. 

Mr. Discodorus Awfulitsch Kanonenrohr, author of the 
foregoing masterpiece, which is one of his earlier composi- 
tions, admits that in it he has made some concessions to the 
past with respect to rhythm, rhyme, and alliteration. He is 
now at work on something in vers-libre style, wherein he 
sweeps away all trammels of this kind, and makes use of a 
group of saw-filing machines, which produce a delightful 
sensation about the teeth. 

_ ZOOM is rendered by amplifying the record of a crash- 
ing airplane; the pilot’s dying groans are heard as faint 
overtones. HELL, rendered by maniacal screams, from 
dictaphones concealed in padded cells. Rotten, murder, etc., 
expiring shouts of the hopelessly mid-Victorian. CLANG, 
CLANG, CLANG—ambulance or patrol wagon bells (ad 


lib.). 
eee 
J. L. is of the opinion that “a genius takes infinite 
pains, and a dentist gives them”; and the matter 
would not be mentioned here were I not short of 
items to help fill this page. 
eR 


Large open spaces of patronage are apparent at 
many deserving New York concerts this season, ex- 
cept those of the best known performers. 

ere 


“With apologies to London Punch,” writes 
J. P. F., “I wish to say that if Europe desires to pick 
up some good American symphonic works they ought 
to be able to get them cheap, for they’ve hardly been 
used at all.” 

ere 

M. B. H. is on hand, too, with one of his reflec- 
tions : “To me Debussy’s Pélléas and Mélisande is so 
delicate that I think publishers, when they sell a copy, 
ought to wrap it in cellophane.” ] 

eRe 

If Petrouchka and Coq d’Or were to pop up at 
the Metropolitan this season, much of the depres- 
sional gloom could be dispelled hereabouts. 

nenre 

And the millennium would be reached if some com- 

mercial sponsor would buy a radio pregram of Bach. 
2 Rene 

In spite of all the current fuss and flurry about 
Finland’s greatest composer, I do. not seem able to 
become Sibelius minded. 

zene 

Legmato—“Why didn’t the conservatory give you 
a graduation certificate ?” 

Staccrato—“Well, I passed in Piano, Sight Read- 
ing, Solfeggio, Conducting, Counterpoint, Orchestra- 
tion, History, Composition and Ensemble, but I 
flunked in Musical Appreciation.” 
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by Simon Snooper 





Leonard Liebling and Horace Johnson 
dashed for a taxi after Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Hutcheson’s luncheon for the press Novem- 
ber 15 when plans for the Juilliard Opera 
School were disclosed. All the way down- 
town they talked about opera. As the cab 
drew near Fifty-seventh Street and Sixth 
Avenue, the destination named to the chauf- 
feur, that worthy (guiding Cab 3259) stuck 
his head in at the open window and asked “Is 
it Steinway Hall that you'll be wanting?” 
And they say taxi-drivers have no ears, eyes, 
or intelligence. 

The luncheon was a social and culinary 
success. As Mr. Hutcheson stated, “Mrs. 
Hutcheson tries out all recipes on the family 
and never serves anything to guests that 
hasn’t been approved in marital conclave. 
! remember once when we had terrible 
buckwheat cakes, then better buckwheat 
cakes, and finally good buckwheat cakes. 
3ut after success was achieved we never had 
the cakes again, for Mrs. Hutcheson was 
having the cook try other experimentary 
recipes.” 

At the lunch, I (hiding behind the piano, 
on which, in state, reposed a framed Bee- 
thoven manuscript) saw Albert Stoessel, A. 
Walter Kramer, Pierre Key, Winthrop Try- 
on, Francis D. Perkins, Julian Seaman, 
Leonard Liebling, Marion and Flora Bauer, 
John Erskine, Horace Johnson, Dorothy 
Hulser, Oscar Wagner, John Majeski, Paul 
Kempf, J. Albert Riker and Aaron Baron. 
Everyone gorged himself on delectables and 
I know three men who ate so much they 
nearly went to sleep during the discussion of 
operatic projects of the Juilliard School 
which followed. Shame, say I, shame! 

* 


Trust me to get you all the confidential 
stuff. While an uninvited listener, I heard 
Dick Copley tell Kitty Bamman that the 
only thing her Sunday Nights at Nine (now 
running at the Barbizon-Plaza) needed was 
a skirt dance. “Oh, Dick,” she cried, ecstat- 
ically, “would you favor us? How nice. Of 
course you'll have to wear tights.” “And I 
might surprise you in them,” reparteed Dick, 
coyly. 

* * * 

I was told this morning that Harold 
Henry has startling plans for this season, 
but he is keeping them secret. One penny 
bonus for anyone who discovers what they 
are before I do. 

* * 

That indefatigable sponsor of debutantes, 
Marguerite Potter, says that she enjoys 
quelling “temperaments.” More power to 
you, dear young thing. If you want a few 
more to “quell,” tell me and I'll hand over 
several I know with the greatest happiness 
—and a sigh of relief. 

* * 


There are three Philharmonic lady habi- 
tués who are so smart that, clad in their 
evening fineries, they shudder in disgust if 
anybody appears at the concerts in mufti. 
Whenever an auditor enters a box after the 
music starts, with one accord the earnest 


trio glance upward to identify the new- 
comer and then whisper the name among 
themselves. As far as I can make out, their 
only value as attendants at these concerts is 
that they buy their seats. Heaven help me, 
who am I to criticize?—I don’t buy my 
tickets. 
* * * 

Josef Stransky, former conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic and now an art 
dealer (Wildenstein & Co., Inc.), sends out 
a neat folding card informing clients (and 
poor me) that his firm has moved to 19 East 
64th Street. If you desire a Rubens, Hals, 
or Velasquez, go there; and if you need it in 
a hurry, telephone Josef at Regent 4-3300. 
He needs the money, anyway, for he lost 
thirty dollars at poker the other night. If 
you don’t believe it, ask Clarence Adler, 
Louis Edlin, Jacques Danielson, Siegfried 
Kahn, Olin Downes, Paolo Gallico, and oth- 
ers who were at Siegfried Kahn’s dinner and 
card party. 

-e° = 


Hey, Maestro Gabrilowitsch, whad’ye 
mean, wearing dark glasses at the Chaliapin 
concert and mooching in so modestly. I 
seen you, Ossip. Anyway, as though every- 
one wouldn’t know you by your aureoled 
hair and your Brobdingnagian collar. (To 
the Editors: the word means “large.”’) 

* * * 


In the window of the rug store on Fifty- 
seventh Street near Seventh Avenue, was a 
large card announcing the piano recital of 
Poldi Mildner. Exactly under her name, a 
tag attached to a rug, read: “Medium size, 
imported, excellent quality, only $7.50.” 

* * * 


I’m not a music critic, but after hearing 
and seeing Chaliapin recently, all I can tell 
you, vocal friends, is not to sing like him or 
act like him on the concert stage, unless you 
have half a century of reputation and an 
avid Russian audience to back you up. They 
love just the kind of things Chaliapin does, 
even though they are not de rigeur with 
other recital singers who treasure vocal le- 
gitimacy and the ethics of the concert stage. 

* * * 


I saw Francis Perkins standing with his 
little brown bag at the corner of Fifty- 
seventh Street and Sixth Avenue. He 
looked so disconsolate that I wanted to pat 
him on the back and wish him well. Can it 
be that his adjectives are wilting so early in 
the season? Cheer up, Frankie, and eat 
plenty of turkey. 

i 

Richard Bonelli is luckier than he knows. 
One of his swanky audience at the Plaza a 
week ago flounced into his chair, smoothed 
his top-coat onto his lap, adjusted his rings, 
and then opened the program. Said he to his 
escort, also male, “Richard Bonelli sings 
first. And he’d better be darned good, be- 
cause I’m in a very bad humor.” 

* * * 


Wasn't Sam Piza mad when his programs 
didn’t arrive at the Plaza on time for the 
first of his Artistic Mornings? Ooh, my 
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CYNTHIA’S MUSICAL EDUCATION 


Mama—“Dearest, please concentrate. 
Cynthia—“Oh, yes there ts; birth control.” 


There’s nothing more marvelous than Wagner. 


” 


dears, what he said in South American pro- 
fanity. 
* * * 

Speaking of the Plaza, Richard Crooks 
sang Songs My Mother Taught Me as an 
encore to please the ladies. Why didn’t it 
occur to Bonelli to sing I’m Only a Gigolo 
to please some of their escorts? Or don't I 
see straight? 

* * 

At last the musical season has blossomed. 
I saw Mr. and Mrs. Berthold Neuer at the 
Boston Symphony concert last Thursday. 
(Where was their daughter?) I expect to 
meet this very musical and faithfully attend- 
ing trio at the Metropolitan Opera House 
eight times next week on Monday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday, Saturday and Sun- 
day evenings and Thursday and Saturday 
afternoons. (Maybe they think the same 
about me.) 

6a 

Funny thing, but at the début recital of 
Poldi Mildner, all the male pianists present 
were much more severe on the newcomer 
from Vienna, than were the female manipu- 
lators of the keyboard. The girls seemed 
to like the idea that a woman could acquire 
such prodigious technic, and the men appeared 
to regard the same achievement with green- 
eyed envy. I thought you were o.k., Poldi. 
But then, you see, i am no pianist. 

* * 


Not even when you are crouched in a 
corner niche at Rutley’s restaurant can you 
escape my all-seeing eye, Ernst Knoch, and 
I thought, Kamerad, that this season you 
look more like Wagner than ever. 

oF + 


“Who is that classical looking gentle- 
man?,” Sybella asked me at a recent piano 
recital, indicating a finely chiseled face and 
generous equipment of fluffy grey hair. 
“Don’t point.” I admonished Sybella; and 
then added: “As I know everyone, of course 
I know him too. He is Marcian Thalberg, 
former piano pedagogue in Cincinnati, who 
now lives in New York.” 

* * * 

Remarks overheard from some of the 600 
listeners at the Educational Alliance con- 
cert, when Vera Brodsky and Harold 
Triggs gave their beautifully played and 
rousingly received recital on two pianos: 

“They've got It, all right,” “Her fingers are 
pretty,” “I’m an iceman but I can tell fine 
artists when I hear them,” “That Blue Dan- 
ube makes me want to dance,” “She can play 
great even if she isn’t tall,” “Gee, what pep 
they got,” “I wonder if they’re married?” 





PRIZES and 
SCHOLARSHIPS 











Community Concerts Prizes 

Several Community Concerts Associations 
have arranged with local banks, department 
stores and Chambers of Commerce to dis- 
play window exhibits of photographs of liv- 
ing artists. The pictures are not identified 
by captions, and a prize of a season mem- 
bership in the Community Concerts Course 
is offered the boy or girl who gives the 
greatest number of artists their correct 
names. Haskell L. Boyter, a freshman in 
the University of Chattanooga, has received 
this award in Chattanooga, Tenn., identify- 
ing ninety-two photographs from 100 on dis- 
play. In Battle Creek, Mich., where the con- 
test is open to college, public or parochial 
school students, three prizes are offered, 
which entitle the winners to attend not only 
the Battle Creek concerts but those in Kala- 
mazoo and Lansing as well. Some cities 
give as many as five memberships in such 
competition. Arnold Lovejoy, of the Com- 
munity Concert Service, is the originator. 


Watkins Scholarship Winners 


Cuicaco.—The winners of Florenc Wat- 
kins’ scholarship contest are Consuelo Torres 
and Mallory Miller, who received highest 
averages and were awarded a six weeks’ 
course of study with Mrs. Watkins in El 
Paso, Tex There were fourteen contestants 
and the judges were Mrs. Lillian Pearce, 
Mrs. Wallace Perry and Mrs. Jake Sweet. 
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Europa Brings d’Arle 

Among the passengers brought to New 
York November 17 by the SS. Europa was 
Yvonne d’Arle, French opera singer. 
Nikolai Orloff 

Nikolai Orloff, Russian pianist, who was 
due in this country some days earlier, arrived 
here November 17 on the SS. Europa. 


Elisabeth Rethberg 

Elisabeth Rethberg, Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, arrived in New York November 17 
on the SS. Europa. She will give a recital 
at Town Hall, New York, November 27, 
before rejoining the Metropolitan. 
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OBITUARY 


Jaroslav Novak 
Jaroslav Novak, once a violinist with the 
old Philharmonic Orchestra of New York, 
was found dead at his home in Union City, 
N. J., on November 15. Mr. Novak was 
forty-eight years old. 











Carl Schuetze 

Carl Schuetze, formerly harpist with the 
New York Philharmonic and Metropolitan 
Opera, committed suicide on November 15 
by jumping from the ninth floor of the Hall 
of Records in Los Angeles, Cal. At the 
time of his act, an affidavit of insanity was 
being signed against him. 


Frederick E. Bristol 

Frederick E. Bristol, known as “Pa” 
3ristol, died recently in New York after 
sixty-nine years of teaching voice. He was 
ninety-four years old. Among those who 
studied with him were Lillian Nordica, Alice 
Nielsen, Olive Fremstad, Marie Sundelius, 
Myrna Sharlow, Martha Attwood, Blanche 
Duffield and Elizabeth Lennox. Mr. Bristol’s 
only musical training was that received as 
a member of the choir in a small Connecticut 
church, but so remarkable was his pedagogic 
ability that he soon gave up other work to 
devote himself to a teaching career, and 
achieved marked success. Among his affilia- 
tions was that of coach in the Coburg School 
of Opera, of which Grand Duke Cyril was 
president and Grand Duchess Marie of 
Russia the head. 


Albert Hildebrandt 


Albert Hildebrandt, violin maker and in- 
heritor of a business founded by his grand- 
father about 100 years ago, died on Novem- 
ber 17 at his home in Baltimore, Md. Mr. 
Hildebrandt, who was sixty-three, had con- 
ducted the business for thirty- -six years. The 
shop had prominent connections. Fritz 
Kreisler brought his Stradivarius to Mr. 
Hildebrandt, and the latter possessed one 
of the few cellos made by Stradivarius. 


Frank H. Beebe 

Boston,—Frank H. Beebe, a trustee of 
the New England Conservatory of Music, 
and prominent in Boston music circles for 
many years, died on November 20 at his 
home here. He was seventy-nine and un- 
married. Surviving are a niece, two nephews, 
and a number of grand-nephews and nieces. 
Mr. Beebe had provided for the musical edu- 
cation of many young people. His clubs 
were the Somerset, Union and St. Botolph. 
7, he was senior warden and treasurer of 

. Barnabas Memorial Church. | f 


Hugo Savolina 
Hugo Savolina, former bassoon player in 
the Metropolitan Opera Company’s orches- 
tra, committed suicide at his New York home 
on November 21. He had not been well. 


William Jacques Morris 

William Jacques Morris, once organist at 
the American Chapel of St. Luke’s Church, 
Paris, died on November 21 in Bronxville, 
N. Y. Mr. Morris, who was sixty-four, was 
the composer of a mass and other organ 
works. He had studied at the Leipsic Con- 
servatory, under Strada in Milan, and Guil- 
mant and Avine in Paris. 


Joseph Deighn Redding 

San Francisco, Cat—Joseph  Deighn 
Redding, lawyer and composer, died at his 
home here on November 21. Mr. Redding 
for many years had written the music for the 
annual entertainment offered by San Fran- 
cisco’s Bohemian Club. His opera, Fay-Yen- 
Fah, was produced in the opera house at 
Monte Carlo on February 26, 1925. He 
wrote the libretto to Victor Herbert's opera 
Natoma which was given at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in 1911. He is survived by his 
wife, Mrs. Myra Cowles Redding. N 


Ben Franklyn 
Ben Franklyn, of Albany, N. Y., political 
convention manager and new spaper man, who 
was the friend of many noted musicians, died 
at his home on November 20. He had ar- 
ranged appearances for many concert artists. 
He is survived by his wife and a son. 


Captain Hugo Rumbold 
Captain Hugo Rumbold, British artist and 
theatrical designer, died in Pasadena,e Cal., 
November 19. Captain Rumbold included 
among his talents that of composing music, 
and staged all of Sir Thomas Beecham’s 
operas at Covent Garden and Drury Lane. 
He was the son of the late Sir Horace Rum- 
bold, former British Ambassador to the 
Austrian Court. His wife, who survives 

him, is Zoe Akins, the playwright. 


Percy Pitt 
(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 
Lonvon.—Percy Pitt, first British Broad- 
casting Corporation musical director and for- 
merly associated with Covent Garden, died 
here suddenly November 22 of heart failure 
at the age of sixty-three. . SAERCHINGER. 
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An Answer to Copland 
New York City. 
To The Musical Courier: 

I have at last found time to jot down 
a few remarks in reply to Aaron Copland’s 
diatribe against the music critics. And be- 
fore sauntering further upon this path, let 
me concede for the sake of bare-faced poker 
that Mr. Copland means New York critics, 
and that his most annoying ache of the mo- 
ment is those hardy souls who cannot com- 
pound his ecstasies over so-called American 
music. 

And I would remind Mr. Copland—other 
reminders may occur to me later—that really 
great music does not find it necessary to 
be German, Italian or good green Irish. 
It is first of all great music, and the rest 
is incidental. All of which, being a musi- 
cian of actual, instead of pseudo-attainments, 
like so many of his confréres, he knows very 
well. However, there are some other things 
which he does not, but should, know well. 

In the first place, let it be understood 
that any expression of culture is the result 
of many generations of national pride, plus 
an intellectual strength, plus a recurrence 
of individual genius at regular intervals. 
We have had no Brahms, Wagner, Tschai- 
kowsky, Verdi, Debussy, or what you will— 
nor are likely to have. Our musical talents 
have been tepid, firmly founded upon Euro- 
pean traditions, devoid of that magic spark 
which betrays the true genius. MacDowell, 
opulently gifted and an excellent pianist, 
was not a Brahms or a Wagner or a Tschai- 
kowsky. And with all due respect, neither 
Mr. Copland nor his coterie have yet achieved 
greatness. We cherish hope, especially in 
the case of Mr. Copland, but are content 
to await its fulfillment. 

There is yet another and a ruder aspect 
of American music and the American critic. 
I would remind Mr. Conland, too, that the 
art of composing and interpreting music has 
degenerated in these crass United States to 
a business—and a very profitable one. Never 
before, in the history of any art, has the 
principle of barter and sale and the tech- 
nic of log-rolling become more rampant and 
obvious than at present in the American 
world of music. Can one forget Mr. Jud- 
son’s attempted trust, and the fattening NBC 
combine; or these “prize” contests, the mul- 
titude of endowed and upholstered schools 
all set about with the fever trees of social 
prestige, where the student, who will de- 
velop some day into a nice young artist and 
nothing more, is garnished with a scholar- 
ship and turned out upon a defenseless 
world, while real ability is neglected? Surely 
Mr. Copland, like any other composer of 
decided merits, has suffered from this con- 
dition. It is unnecessary, perhaps, to enter 
upon the details of this commercialization, 
they have been cited so often. But it is a 
clever and ruthless racket, wholly ignoring 
musical ability for its own worth and em- 
phasizing charlatanism and those odious va- 
rieties of buncombe most heartily disliked 
by any sincere artist. 

While this commercial influence prevails, 
we shall have no “American” music worthy 
of the name. 

I cannot agree with Mr. Copland when he 
says: “No sensible critic would deny that 
the relationship between himself and the 
American composer is a_ significant one; 
moreover, it is a relationship which is in a 
continual state of flux and perennially open 
for discussion.” Mr. Copland further sug- 
gests that we “examine the critic from the 
standpoint of the composer and see if we 
cannot point out wherein he is lacking in 
relation to American music.” 

I deny most firmly that there is anything 
“significant” in the so-called relation be- 
tween the critic and the American composer. 
The New York critic is concerned primarily 
with music and its weight in the advance- 
ment of music as an art. Whether an 
“American” or any other brand of composer 
contrived a particular piece of music is 
utterly beside the point. The piece of music 
under discussion has achieved its purpose of 
distinction or it has not, for numerous rea- 
sons which the critic is prepared to cite. 

Mr. Copland remarks further: “. . . it is a 
truism that so long as a country cannot 
create its own music—and recognize it once 
it is created—just so long will its musical 
culture be in a hybrid and unhealthy con- 
dition . . . the act of music in America will 
always be essentially a museum art until we 
are able to develop a school of composers 
who can speak directly to the American 
public in a musical language which ex- 
presses fully the deepest reactions of the 
American consciousness to the American 
scene.” 

Isn’t Mr. Copland slightly naive and un- 
duly pictorial in his estimate of the mission 
of a national music? Must we show you 
the angular, unbeautiful haste; the inanity 
and shallowness of our average mind, the 
superficial noise and abandon, the disdain 
of good manners and ignorance of the art of 
living, to be truly “American”? Must our 
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music point with pride to our insolent crime 
and corruption, our fear of intellect and 
philosophy, our impotence to attain that hap- 
piness of the soul which our bruited civiliza- 
tion would imply? Such would be our musi- 
cal language, were it really American. The 
mere noises and details of our daily life are 
not worth the effort to enshrine them in a 
musical altar. Don’t be silly, Mr. Copland. 

“It is my contention,” he says, “that the 
music critics of our country have only super- 
ficial knowledge of the music of our best 
known contemporary composers, whether 
they be radicals or conservatives, and that 
they are absolutely ignorant of the greater 
proportion of the music written in America 
in the last ten years.” 

And Mr. Copland complains further that 
“our leading composers,” whoever they may 
be, are “in dire need” of “real” criticism, 
which they don’t get, and asks naively: 
“Has anyone ever seen an American music 
critic with the score of an American com- 
poser under his arm?” Disputing Mr. Cop- 
land’s answer to his own question, I say: 
“No, for most of the output isn’t worth 
carrying in your pocket, let alone under 
your arm.” 

Also, I'll tell Mr. Copland or anyone 
else in his immediate coterie with entire 
frankness that when such music is played 
at an important concert in the course of 
a season it receives an honest, capable and 
just estimate, even to the point of leaning 
over backwards. And may I suggest that 
an absence of comment sometimes consti- 
tutes a sufficient and comprehensive criti- 
cism? 

Mr. Copland grows quite righteous indeed 
in the concluding spasms of his tirade. He 
would have our American critics (meaning 
New York) “demand” that such inconsid- 
erable data as the symphony of his confrére, 
Roger Sessions, be performed at least once 
during a season; our newspapers set up a 
sort of musical news service to nurture the 
growth of American music abroad. He pre- 
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dicts, almost jovially, that out of the morass 
of pseudo-criticism a Napoleon of the type- 
writer, and undoubtedly of the city room, 
will rise to wave the flag and prod our 
consciences into a belief that we have really 
developed a musical culture and are trem- 
bling on the brink of a higher life. 

All of which is twaddle and Mr. Copland 
knows very well it is. As I said before, 
music in its own esoteric worth, is not con- 
cerned primarily with any nationality, and 
we haven't existed long enough by several 
generations to have developed any appre- 
ciable contribution to the general art. Critics 
are eager enough to find anything worth 
while in the field of native composition, and 
will go a long way to label and distinguish a 
genuine talent, but whatever work is ex- 
hibited must be judged in the light of in- 
trinsic worth, rather than as the rroduct of 
an American composer. As for musical 
news bureaus abroad, to shelter and water 
with patriotic tears the flowers of American 
composition, there are other and more profit- 
able ways for a managing editor to spend 
money. 

I pa bellows there will be an American 
music—and by that I mean an American 
contribution to the literature of all music. 
And such a contribution may come from Mr. 
Copland himself, or from the Messrs. Gruen- 
berg, Chadwick, Gardner; the irrepressible 
and somewhat disappointing Gershwin; 
Hanson, the reserved; Jacobi, Ives, Janssen, 
Piston, Morris, Moore, Sowerby, Ruggles, 
et al. 

And as for proper and just critical appre- 
ciation, don’t you think Mr. Copland, that 
we can let that take care of itself? I don’t 
think that all your rants and raves will have 
the slightest effect upon what is a basic 
situation. 

Yours, with regards, 
JuLIAN SEAMAN, 
Music Critic of the 
New York Daily Mirror. 
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The Hilger Trio played Henry Hadley’s 
new work, trio, op. 132, written for them, 
at the meeting of the Musicians Club of 
New York, November 15. The program 
also offered Elsa Hilger in cello solos, 
among them Hadley’s new Humming Bird, 
composed for this artist. 


Helen Taschner-Tas and Celius Dough- 
erty gave a program of sonatas for violin 
and piano at the MacDowell Club, New 
York, on November 6. e 


Dr. Y. R. Chao, professor of music, Tsing- 
hua University, Peking, and Fellow, Central 
Research Institute, China, gave a lecture- 
recital on the music of China at Roerich 
Museum, New York, November 15. The 
event was under the auspices of the Chinese 
Roerich Association. 

* + 

Mark Wollner will be soloist at the Ger- 
man Club, New York, on December 18. 
The violinist is scheduled for a recital at 
Town Hall, New York, on January 15. 

* * * 


Cecil Arden, soprano, sang for President- 
elect Roosevelt before the huge gatherings 
assembled to hear his campaign speeches at 
Madison Square Garden, New York, and the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. She also sang 
at the reception given the successful candi- 
date at the Hotel Biltmore, New York, on 
election night. ‘ 

* 


Robert Goldsand includes among his 
southern engagements for next month a re- 
cital in Jackson, Miss., December 10. This 
booking for the Viennese pianist augments 
an itinerary which already holds appearances 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Tennessee, 
Texas and New Mexico. | 


Le Trio Morgan (Marguerite, pianist; 
Frances, violinist, and Virginia, harpist) re- 
cently gave a concert at one of the American 
Students Atelier Reunions sponsored by the 
American Church of Paris. Their program 
included what they believed to be the first 
public performances in the French capital of 

lowsky’s piano poem, Yearning, and of 
two pieces by Nagrom, Northern Lights 
(for violin) and Irish Memories (harp). 
* * * 

Mme. Pilar-Morin will present Dimples, a 
one-act comedy, on December 10 and 11. 
She will be assisted by Charles Stuart Ed- 
wards and Lillian Valle. Other artists will 
participate during the evening, the perform- 
ances taking place at her Studio of the Thea- 
tre in New York City. 


Sylvia Lent fs ie engaged by the 
Junior League of New York to give a re- 
cital in the League Hall, November 29. 

* * * 

Mildred Dilling, harpist, will appear in 
anuary 4, 

auspices 


concert in Kingston, N. Y., on 
The performance, which is under 


of the Kingston Community Concert Asso- 
ciation, is to be held at Governor Clinton 
Hotel. Miss Dilling played at the MacDowell 
Club during the past week. 

* * * 


Frederic Baer, baritone, has been re- 
engaged by the New York Oratorio Society 
to sing in the Bach B Minor Mass at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, May 2. This will 
mark Mr. Baer’s fourth appearance with the 
society. 

** * 

Georges Enesco will be soloist with the 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Symphony Orchestra on 
February 19. Mr, Enesco also will conduct 
one of his own compositions. 

** * 


The Madrigal Society of New York 
(Marguerite Potter, president), which has 
sponsored programs of compositions by Rhea 
Silberta, of New York, and Margaret Mc- 
Clure Stitt, of Cincinnati, will present works 
by American women composers this season. 

** * 

Calvin Coxe has been engaged as tenor 
soloist in The Messiah at Town Hall, New 
York, December 10, and for a performance 
at Yankton College, S. D., December 15. 

** * 

Amy Ellerman, contralto, after singing in 
The Messiah at Town Hall, New York, De- 
cember 10, leaves for a tour of the middle 
West, singing at Yankton College, S. D., 
December 15, and with the Chicago Apollo 
Club, December 23. 

* * * 

Charles Heinroth, Mus. Doc., continues 
his Wednesday and Sunday afternoon organ 
recitals at City College, New York, playing 
standard organ and transcribed orchestral 
works. Recent programs listed Brahms’ 
Academic Festival Overture, Mozart’s Magic 
Flute Overture, and Liszt’s choral, Ad Nos. 

* * * 

Leon Elzin, photographer of artists, in- 
cluding Maria ate and Beniamino Gigli, 
is adding a number of others to his patron- 
age in his New York studios. 

* * * 

Rosa Resnick, pupil of Rudolph Gruen, 
played a short program of piano music re- 
cently at the American Women’s Associa- 
tion, New York. 

* * 

On November 18, at John Wanamaker’s 
(New York) music room, Claire Ross and 
Alice Griselle gave a two-piano recital, as- 
sisted by Helen Young, soprano. 

* * * 

Leonora Corona sang on the NBC Art- 
ists’ Hour November 16, and on the 14th 
over the same chain for the Red Cross Drive. 

** * 

Ethel Leginska was guest conductor of the 
Syracuse (N. Y ymphony cn November 
19 and will act in the same capacity with the 
Orquesta Filarmonica in Havana, December 
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18, and for the Dallas Orchestra, January 
8. After that date she will start on a south- 
ern tour with her National Women’s Sym- 


phony. 





* * * 

Frederic Dixon opened his series of re- 
citals November 7, repeating the program 
on the 13th at his New York studios. 


Elsa Alsen and ‘Paul Attaini are to be 
the soloists when Toscanini conducts the 
New York Philharmonic in his final autumn 
broadcast, November 27. 

* * 


Beatrice Desfosses gave a musicale at the 
home of Mrs. Alexander S. Andrews, Flush- 
ing, N. Y., November 17, accompanied by 
Mrs. Frederic S. Clark. ‘The program in- 
cluded a group of Brahms, modern English 
songs by Norman Peterkin, Herbert French 
and William J. Reddick, modern French by 
Rabaud, Duparc and Fauré, and French- 
Canadian folk songs. 

» 


Marie Powers, contralto, artist-pupil of 
Frank La Forge, gave a concert at the 
Horace Mann School, New York, November 
17. Arthur Warwick was her accompanist. 

* * 


A concert and dance was given Novem- 
ber 23 at the Memorial Hall (Y. W. C. A.), 
Brooklyn, N. Y., in honor of Alberta 
Masiello, pianist and singer. The affair was 
under the auspices of the International In- 
stitute of the Y. W. C. & 


* * 
The Rosalie Heller Klein Ensemble 
(Rosalie Heller Klein, piano; Miriam 
Seelig, soprano; and Helen Vogel, violin) 


appeared in recital at The Barbizon, New 
York, on November 20. 
* * * 


Mr. and Mrs. George R. Possell (Helen 
Jepson), of Philadelphia, announce the birth 
of a daughter on November 9. 

* * 


Daniel Morales will sing at the Hotel 
Ambassador tomorrow afternoon, Novem- 
ber 27. 

* * * 


Gdal Saleski, cellist and author of the 
book, Famous Musicians of a Wandering 
Race, has returned to New York from Cali- 
fornia, where he spent the past four years. 

. 


Ethel Maley Wadsworth, contralto, a 
pupil of Marion Luyster De Voe, was one of 
the first six girls chosen for a second hear- 
ing in the New York district of the recent 
Atwater Kent contest... Miss Wadsworth will 
give a recital at the De Voe Studio next 
January. 

* * * 

Fern Sherman, harpsichordist, recently 
gave a program in conjunction with Henri 
De Martini, violinist, of the Paris Con- 
servatory, at the Carlyle Hotel, New York. 

** * 

The Hagerstown, Md., Community Con- 
certs Course for this season holds appear- 
ances by Galli-Curci and Maria Kurenko, 
sopranos; Jacques Fray and Mario Braggi- 
otti, two-piano team; and the Cherniavsky 
Trio. 

* + * 

The Divine Forest, a symphonic poem for 
orchestra by Rosario Scalero, of the Curtis 
Institute of Music, was performed in Rome 
by the orchestra of the Augusteo (directed 
by Bernardino Molinari) at the inauguration 
concert, November 20 

* - 

Jeannette Vreeland will make a concert 
appearance in Kingston, N. Y., January 4, 
going directly from there to her three per- 
formances as soloist with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra and engagements in New 
England. : : 

om 


Mr. and Mrs. W. E. S. Strong, of New 
York, have issued invitations for a musicale 
on November 30, to meet Fay Ferguson, 
pianist. 

(Continued on page 30) 


Addresses Wanted 


The Musical Courier desires to obtain the 
present addresses of the following: 





George Albi Eva Leone 
American Foundation Volpe Leuto 
Hinke Barcus ana B. Lewis 


Erminia Ligotti 
Eva Liminana 
Lydia Lipkowska 


Jean Barondeness 
Harold Bassett 
Alexander Brachocki 


Marie Therese Brazeau Chev. Loverde 
Helen Bretz Allan McQuhae 
Leonida Coroni Elizabeth A. Major 
Reba Dale Corder John Matthews 
Celestine Cornelissen Antonio Meli 
Vernon Katherine Metcalf 
Jean De Valor Frederick Miller 


Paul Morenzo 
Oscar Nicastro 
Arturo Papalardo 


Ana DPrittell 
Elsie De Young Eggman 
Frida Engiehardt 


{ols Ewell Mario Paris 

Mary Elizabeth Flugel Julian Pollak 
Blanche Foote Anastasha Rahinoff 
Carl Friberg Albert Rappaport 
Dorothy Greathouse Viadimir _kesnikot 
Harold De Grosse Martin 
gear & Helen Hadley ices _— 

De Roda Helmuth izabeth Santagano 

Hinshaw Conservatory Ada Sari 
Dicie Howell Kurt Schindler 
Frederick Huttman owt Selinsky 
Helen De Witt Jacobs L. Sepulveda 
Norman C. Johnston Emmaletta Vantine 
Meyer Kane Raymond Vetter 
Theodore FE. B, Vincente 


Borris Zakharoff 


Katz 
Kathleen Kersting 
K Zelzer & Kallis 


ruse 
Augusta Lenska 
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(Continued from page 12) 

was the Indian Nautch dance. Particularly 
in the dances of the Javanese princess and 
of Angkor Vat (Cambodian), Miss Birchby 
evidenced grace and real dexterity. The mu- 
sical background was provided mainly and 
somewhat disturbingly by an automatic radio 
phonograph. The two East Indian dances 
had the more effective and realistic accom- 
paniment of two native instruments, the esraj 
and tabla, in the hands of Satyen N. Ghose. 
Boston Symphony The program of 
Orchestra the first seasonal 

New York con- 


cert of this organization, led by Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, was formed of three Sibelius com- 
positions. 

The evening opened with the Swanwiite 
Suite, compiled from the incidental music 
written for Strindberg’s play. The first of 
the suite, The Peacock, was the most im- 
pressive music of the entire evening. March- 
ing proud and stately, the work illustrated 
adroitly and in glowing orchestral colors 
the aristocratic mien and air of the bird of 
scintillant plumage. This was followed by 
The Maiden with Roses, Listen, the Robin 
Sings, and Hymn of Praise. Tapiola, a 
tone poem commissioned several years ago 
for the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
was the next item on the program. As in 
its previous performances here, it did not 
impress the audience though its rousing cli- 
max drew applause. 

The second half of the evening held the 
first symphony in E minor. Popular in 
quality, the music of the opus is so familiar 
to orchestral attendants it is unnecessary to 
expatiate upon its saccharine charms. 

The orchestra under Koussevitzky’s 
stimulating and stylistic leadership, played 
all these Sibelius works with accurate tech- 
nic and exquisite tone and unity, particu- 
larly emphasizing the many colors of the 
music. Sibelius’ defects of monotonous 
tonality and repetitious melodic patterns were 
clearly shown, however, in spite of the out- 
standing quality of the performances. A 
crowded house gave cordial approbation to 
the Bostonians. 

Plaza’s Artistic ib of the = 

. politan’s newly  ac- 
Morning quired prizes, Richard 
Crooks, tenor and Richard Bonelli, baritone, 
with Gina Tennyson, soprano, making her 
concert début—Americans three—inaugurated 
the ninth season of the Plaza’s Artistic 
Mornings, presented by Samuel Emilio Piza. 

Richard Crooks, whose voice remains per- 
ennially fresh and fine, chose his songs as 
if to add a dash of romance to the occasion, 
for what feminine heart does not skip a beat 
or two on hearing Le Réve from Massenet’s 
Manon, or Song of Songs? Adventure was 
in his Sea Fever by John Ireland, but the 
ladies won out again when he sang Songs 
My Mother Taught .Me for an encore. He 
was accompanied ably by Philip Evans. 

From the first note of Bonelli’s share in 
the morning’s music, Handel’s Dank Sie Sir, 
Herr, there was that flattering hush of rapt 
attention which tells the artist that each and 
every one is his. To say that he sang superbly 
is not merely to flatter him. Two negro 
songs of John Alden Carpenter, A Soothin’ 
Song and Jazz Boys, seemed to this reviewer 
the apex of the program They are irre- 
sistible in rhythm and intriguing in their 
melody. Add to this the medium of their 
expression—Bonelli at his best—and the re- 
sult can be fully imagined. Richard Wilens 
accompanied. 

Gina Tennyson, singing airs (Mimi's and 
Musetta’s) from La Bohéme and divers songs 
of Americans, displayed interpretative skill, 
and a light, flexible, and attra ‘tively colored 
voice. The audience responded cordially, and 
as reward for their applause heard Miss 
Tennyson do soulful singing in Carry Me 
Sack to Old Virginny, to which she gave 
the simple feeling which it asks. Stuart Ross, 
accompanying Miss Tennyson, displayed his 
skill anew, and was a dependable partner. 

The morning closed with an excellently 
sung excerpt from La Forza del Destino by 
Crooks and Bonelli. 


NOVEMBER 18 


Harriet Cohen The Bach Book, mis- 

cellaneous pieces and 
excerpts by that master transcribed for the 
piano by twelve distinguished British musi- 
cians, with Harriet Cohen particularly in 
mind, was the initial novelty on this Eng- 
lish pianist’s Town Hall program. Miss 
Cohen set forth eight of these scholarly 
signs of the cross: a half-dozen chorale pre- 
ludes arranged by Walton, Ireland, Lambert, 
Bliss, Lord Berners and R. Vaughn Wil- 
liams, and an andante (from the second 
Brandenburg concerto) and a fantasia, trans- 
cribed by Eugene Goossens and Arnold Bax 
respectively. For the most part, these new 
reductions are felicitously turned especially 
Goossens’ contribution with its stylistic at- 
mosphere and excellent workmanship. Miss 


MUSICAL 


Cohen brought the actual book itself to the 
piano, and thus lent added interest to inter- 
pretative art expressed with lucidity and 
earnestness. 

Unfamiliar Haydn followed: an adagio in 
F major, recently revived in a new publica- 
tion, and an andante in E minor from an 
obscure sonata in the major of that tone. 
The placid surface of the adagio, caressed 
with ornamental ripples of delicate filigree, 
is unusually well adapted to Miss Cohen’s 
fastidious and limpid phrasing, and precise 
and agile finger technic. Haydn’s sonata in 
D major (No. 7) received generative treat- 
ment. 

There were also readings of two inter- 
mezzi by Brahms (op. 117, No. 3 and op. 
116, No. 4) and upon them the player lav- 
ished sanguineous and loving care. Then 
came Sibelius, represented by a first New 
York performance of his Finnische Volks- 
weisen (programmed at the composer’s re- 
quest), The Birch Tree and two sonatinas 
from op. 67. The general legato style of the 
first, northland melodies nicely harmonized 
and simply but interestingly developed, ex- 
ercised considerable charm. 

Throughout the recital, Miss Cohen gave 
constant pleasure to a numerous audience 
alert to all her fine pianism, and as some of 
the encores there were heard a repetition of 
the Sibelius numbers, and more Bach. 


NOVEMBER 19 


Boston Symphony John Alden Car- 
Orchestra penter’s _ Patterns 


had its first New 
York hearing at the Saturday afternoon 
concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
at Carnegie Hall, when Mr. Carpenter ap- 
peared as piano soloist. With slender sug- 
gestions of jazz, the work is written in one 
movement. A detailed description of the 
composition, as well as a discussion of its 
merits appeared in the Musical Courier sev- 
eral weeks ago, after its world premiére in 
Boston. 

The same composer’s Skyscrapers, with 
Adelle Alberts, soprano, and Rulon Y. Rob- 
inson, tenor, as assisting soloists also was 
played. The inclusion of Brahms’ second 
symphony on the almost all-Carpenter pro- 
gram was a happy choice. 

The program was played with the usual 
deftness and perfect coloring of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, under Serge Kousse- 


vitzky. 
Poldi Mildner 


(See story in Variations, page 19) 


Two brave gentlemen 
stepped to the stage on 
Saturday morning with 
Ernest Schelling to risk 
the approbation of their 
critical audience of scions and just boys and 
girls at the first concert in the second series 
of Children’s Concerts at Carnegie Hall. One 
was a good-natured looking fellow, who 
seemed to have only very pleasant adjectives 
in his vocabulary. He was Olin Downes 
(critic of the New York Times) who, unex- 
posed to the eyes of the world and with only 
his copy boy about, has been known to lose 
track of the nice words and find growling 
ones. The other? A poised gentleman who 
seemed to think it was just fun to sit at the 
keyboard to play the three-piano concerto 
of Bach with Schelling and Mr. Downes. 
He was John Erskine, Helen of Troy’s own 
private biographer. It was a gala opening 
of the season, and while every boy and girl 
would vote to hand the laurels of the per- 
formance to Mr. Schelling, who, after all, is 
one of them, the two assisting brave men 
were what Mr. Downes might call “most 
creditable.” 

Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto, and the 
fugue for string quartet by Beethoven were 
also played. Colorful copies of masterpieces 
depicting scenes and personalities of Bach’s 
day, including one of his patrons, the Mar- 
grave of Brandenburg, and a draft of the 
astounding top-heavy family tree of the 
Bachs were shown. Now all the boys and 
girls who thought the topmost boughs amus- 
ing can tell their grandchildren one day, 
“And, my dears, besides composing hundreds 
of works, Bach had twenty children.” Which 
proves Mr. Schelling’s point that Bach was 
not so busy at his clavier as some might 
think. 


Philharmonic 
Children’s 
Concert 


NOVEMBER 20 


Manhattan aoged Mannes appeared 
or the first time as con- 
ae ductor of the Manhattan 
cnestra Symphony Orchestra when 
that organization made its seasonal début 
this evening in the ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria. César Franck’s symphony in D 
minor, the Beethoven triple concerto and 
Tschaikowsky’s theme and variations from 
Suite No. 3 made an interesting and well 
balanced program. 

Mr. Mannes discerns the breadth and 
sweep of the favorite Franck work and his 
reading gave generous attention to the effect 
of the whole, particularly in the welding of 
the developments with proper relationships 
of tempi and dynamics. 

Beethoven, oddly enough, furnished the 
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novelty. Played by the Hilger sisters (Elsa 
Greta and Maria) his concerto for cello, 
violin and piano with orchestra (op. 56) 
was given sympathetic and musicianly per- 
formance. Infrequently heard, the work 
prescribes considerable tonal volume, en- 
semble spirit, and virtuosity on the part of 
the soloists and they gave fully © a those 
qualities. The orchestral fraction is char- 
acteristic of Beethoven’s Eroica period. The 
Misses Hilger and Mr. Mannes were ap- 
plauded vociferously by a capacity audience 
and encouraged to take many 

Michael Rosenker, concertmaster, did 
splendidly by the incidental violin solos in 
the Tschaikowsky piece. 

The orchestra displayed some faults, but 
under the routined and musicianly guidance 
of Mr. Mannes, the irregularities are bound 
to be erased as the season progresses. 
Jeannette Ysaye “Under the_patron- 

age of Elizabeth, 
Queen of the Belgians,” Jeannette Ysaye 
made her American début at Town Hall, 
before a friendly audience. The evening 
was replete with memories of her emi- 
nent husband—the Franck sonata dedi- 
cated to Ysaye; the violinist’s own Fantasie, 
dedicated to his wife; and a shorter piece, 
Lontain Passé. It is evident that Mme. 
Ysaye makes no claim to greatness. She 
plays with sincerity, and with an inherent 
devotion to her instrument and to the com- 
positions she chooses to play. 

She was handicapped by the indistinct and 
cloudy accompaniments of Emanuel Bay 
through the major portion of the program, 
and fared better with Anton Rovinsky, who 
assisted in the performance of the Franck 


sonata. 

A capacity audience 
Martha Graham greeted Martha Gra- 
ham and her dance group in their program 
at the Guild Theatre on Sunday afternoon. 
Miss Graham is a vibrant and compelling 
artist. The three dances under the title of 
Primitive Mysteries (Hymn to the Virgin, 
Crucifixus, and Hosannah) showed poetic 
imagery. The Harlequinade group was gay 
with humor, and performed with vigor, bal- 
ance and unity. Other dance titles on this 
program included Incantation, Chorus of 
Youth, Primitive Canticles, and Bacchanale. 
The music was by Villa-Lobos, Louis Horst, 
Toch, Wallingford Riegger and others. The 
enthusiastic audience gave every offering a 
cordial reception. 


Fritz Kreisler Carnegie Hall was the 
Sunday afternoon scene 

of Fritz Kreisler’s violin recital. He played 
in the manner familiar to his followers, with 
thorough musicianship, sympathetic tone, but 
many faults of technic and intonation. Kreis- 
ler’s bow arm is still eminent, as are also his 
rounded phrasing and precise accentuation. 
Bach and Brahms chorals (the Brahms 
work skillfully arranged by A. Walter 
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Kramer) and shorter works of Beethoven, 
Schubert (a rondo transcribed by Carl Fried- 
berg), Scott and the inevitable Kreisler items 
made up the program. Carl Lamson, as 
usual, was at the piano. 


One of that rare cate- 
gory of pianists who 
disarm the critics and transform them into 
just admiring listeners, was heard at Town 
Hall on this Sabbath afternoon, when Harold 
Bauer gave his recital. That master pianist 
held a large and discerning audience com- 
pletely under his spell throughout a serious 
and taxing program. 

Detailed analyses of the artistic and tech- 
nical virtues of Bauer’s pianism have long 
since become obsolete and truistic. With 
him, unquestionable musicianship, deep and 
sincere feeling, and transcendent mechanical 
skill, are fused into an indissoluble and homo- 
geneous whole. To listen to him is to learn. 

Stylistic classicism, simple directness of 
expression, lucidity, endless nuances, grace, 
poetry, and lovely tone all came to hearing 
in two choral preludes, Bach-Busoni; Varia- 
tions, F minor, Haydn; Adagio (from op. 
106) Beethoven ; Presto, Haydn-Bauer; so- 
nata, A minor, Mozart : a Chopin assort- 
ment; Schumann’s Fantasiestiick, A flat; 
Impromptu, F minor, Schubert; Ballade, op. 
10, Capriccio, op. 76, Brahms; La Cathedrale 
Engloutie, L’Isle Joyeuse, Debussy. 

The conclusion of the recital found the 
audience on their feet, applauding for en- 
cores, a number of which were granted by 
the gracious and grandly gifted Bauer. 


Harold Bauer 


Metropolitan Opera 


(Continued from page 5) 
enjoyments of the evening, not the least of 
which were the pictorial scenic and costume 
splendors, the exact and spirited singing of 
the chorus, and the telling conducting of 
Tullio Serafin. 

Completing the week of repertoire were 
L’Elisir d’Amore on Wednesday evening 
(with the début of Tito Schipa) ; Lakmé, on 
Thursday afternoon (return of Lily Pons) ; 
Gotterdammerung, Thursday evening (début 
of Gustaaf de Loor, tenor); Andrea 
Chénier, Friday evening (welcoming Rosa 
Ponselle and Giacomo Lauri-Volpi) ; Lucia, 
Saturday afternoon (Pons and Schipa) ; and 
Tannhauser, Saturday evening, with Rudolf 
Laubenthal and Maria Mueller as strong 
attractions. Reviews of these will appear 
in the Musical Courier issue of December 3. 


Antonio Dell’ Orefice Resumes 


Antonio Dell’ Orefice, assistant conductor 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company and 
chorusmaster of the San Francisco and Los 
Angeles opera companies, has returned to 
New York to resume his duties at the opera 
house and is coaching singers at his New 
York studio. 





Cleveland Hears Tibbett and 


Pons in Impressive Recitals 


Orchestra Presents Iturbi—Weber’s Freischiitz Performed by Friends 
of Opera 


CLEVELAND, O.—The_ exquisite tonal 
achievements of Lily Pons were happily 
brought forth in an evening of musical de- 
light. The charming diva offered a program 
of unusual quantity as well as quality, and 
added encore after encore to please her 
charmed audience. Giuseppe Bamboschek 
furnished artistic support at the piano. 

Radio and movie fans féted their idol, 
Lawrence Tibbett, November 15, when this 
popular baritone drew the largest house of 
the season to enjoy an evening of rare 
pleasure. Figuring prominently on the pro- 
gram were songs by Schubert, Brahms and 
Richard Strauss, which Tibbett delivered in 
perfect German diction and with a full real- 
ization of their artistic values. There were 
the usual arias from Traviata and Pagliacci 
which brought down the house. 

Proruse First PERFORMANCES 

“First time in Cleveland” was the label on 
several compositions heard in this city dur- 
ing the past two weeks. One was by the 
venerable old Papa Haydn, and bore the 
name of Military Symphony. Nikolai Soko- 
loff took pride in the first exhibition of the 
work and conducted with gusto. Another 
novelty of quite different calibre was Carl 
McKinley’s Masquerade. The composition 
is full of interest and displays unusual tal- 
ent and brilliant orchestration. It was ac- 
corded a hearty reception by the audience. 
On the same program the Dvorak cello con- 
certo was performed by Victor de Gomez. 

José Iturbi concerned himself with the 
delicacies of the Mozart D minor concerto 
on his visit, and while it was a more senti- 
mental Mozart than we have known to 
emerge from German soil, it was nonetheless 
most subtly and perfectly phrased, the most 
delicately conceived Mozart we have heard. 

Lita Ropeson RECITAL 


At the Wade Park Manor, Lila Robeson, 
contralto, for ten consecutive seasons with 


the Metropolitan Opera Company, gave a 
program of excerpts from Wagner operas to 
enlighten members of the Lecture-Recital 
Club. With excellent diction and under- 
standing for the roles of Erda, Fricka, Wal- 
traute and Brangaene, Miss Robeson gave an 
exposition that lacked nothing but the stage 
settings to conjure forth a true picture of 
the respective scenes. Mrs. Harry Good- 
bread gave ample artistic support at the 
piano. 
HEARING OF FreIScHUTZ 


Rudolph Schueller is presenting several 
operas this season, the first of which was a 
successful attempt at Weber’s Freischiitz. 
At Public Music Hall it was offered for 
three nights and was acclaimed by a large 
and enthusiastic audience. Sung in English, 
the stage settings and costumes were tradi- 
tional. Instead of a debatable orchestra, the 
two-piano arrangement was used to good 
effect. 

A sub-organization of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra is the Cleveland String Quartet, 
composed of first desk men: Josef Fuchs, 
violin; Rudolph Ringwall, second violin; 
Victor de Gomez, cello; Carlton Cooley, 
viola. These dependable artists initiated 
their chamber music series with an interest- 
ing program in the small auditorium of 
Severance Hall. Besides the Haydn C ma- 
jor and the Schumann A major quartet, 
there was a novelty for two violins and viola, 
Serenade by Zoltan Kodaly. 

A joint recital by Marcel Salzinger, bari- 
tone, Carlton Cooley, viola and Arthur Loes- 
ser, piano, was presented at Cleveland In- 
stitute of Music, in which German Lieder by 
Hugo Wolf and Brahms were sung by Mr. 
Salzinger, while the instrumental part of the 
program consisted of the Brahms sonata for 
the two instruments as well as a sonata by 
the English composer Rebecca a 
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MUSICAL 


Second and Third Concerts Played 
by Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 


Ljungberg Soloist on Armistice Day 


MINNEAPOLIS, M1nN.—The second concert 
by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra was 
designed for the more serious symphonist ; 
the absence of a soloist focused interest upon 
the conductor, Eugene Ormandy, and the 
orchestra. A singer is not always an addi- 
tion to a program of symphonic proportions, 
nor is an audience which is attracted by the 
magic of a singer’s name always in sympathy 
with the upper reaches of symphonic music. 
Therefore, the audience which gathered at 
Northrop Memorial Auditorium Novem- 
ber 4, seemed to say that since the season is 
open and going, let us get on to the business 
in hand. 

The orchestra had much to set forth in the 
overture Leonore, No. 3, Beethoven, Tschai- 
kowsky’s symphony No. 5, and a first per- 
formance in America of a transcription by 
Jeno Hubay of a Bach Chaconne. Eugene 
Ormandy made his first impression last sea- 
son with Tschaikowsky, and deepened that 
impression at this concert with a searching, 
vivid reading of the fifth symphony; his in- 
stinctive emphasis of highlights was sea- 
soned, almost mellowed by a restraint of the 
tragic elements. Mr. Ormandy retains all 
of his wonted fire and verve, he conducts 
with the same dash, but the orchestra re- 
sponds with a texture of tone that is more 
mature, beauty of a broader sweep. The 
Hubay transcription is a singularly success- 
ful attempt to respect Bach’s spirit with the 
resources of a modern orchestra at hand. 
Hubay’s arrangement sings with power, 
without blare, and is essentially Bach—an 
example of what Bach might have accom- 
plished with the modern orchestra. 

Heifetz opened the University Artists 


Course November 9 at Northrop Memorial 
Auditorium. A large audience greeted each 
example of his playing with appreciative 
applause. The program included sonata for 
violin and piano by Franck, concerto No. 1 
in G minor by Bruch, Introduction and 
Rondo Capriccioso by Saint-Saéns, and a 
group of smaller numbers. I. Achron at the 
piano was an able assistant. 

The third symphony concert, November 11, 
after several changes finally arrived at a 
combination of Wagner, Respighi, and 
Schelling, represented for Armistice Day 
with A Victory Ball. The Wagner struc- 
ture was built around Goeta Ljungberg, so- 
prano, who sang Dich theure Halle and 
Elizabeth’s Prayer from Tannhauser, Di 
bist der Lenz from Die Walkiire, and the 
Liebestod from Tristan and Isolde in au- 
thentic manner, both tonally and dramati- 
cally. The orchestra supplemented with the 
overture to Tannhauser and Waldweben 
from Siegfried. Mr. Ormandy is conven- 
tional enough with his Wagner, but never 
banal; certain it is that new aspects are al- 
most impossible—and quite unnecessary 
when an orchestra measures up to the great- 
ness of the music as did Mr. Ormandy’s or- 
ganization. 

The symphonic poem, The Fountains of 
Rome, was the evening’s climax. Respighi 
strikes a sympathetic vein with Mr. Orman- 
dy. The conductor was recalled constantly 
at the conclusion of numbers, for our audi- 
ences seem to insist upon being insistent. 
Mme. Ljungberg sang a Swedish encore 
much to the delight of many of her country- 
men who were attracted to the concert by 
her presence. E. G. K. 








Music Notes From 
Coast to Coast 











OMAHA, NEB.—Again this season the 
Omaha Music Teachers Association is pre- 
senting a series of Young Artists programs 
with the laudable object of stimulating the 
cause of music and music study. The first 
of these events has already taken place with 
the following young musicians participating : 
Betty Fellman, pianist, Ardith Gehrman, 
violinist, and a mixed quartet composed of 
Ethel Woodbridge Murphey, soprano, Esther 
Dinkle, contralto, Fred Segur, tenor and 
Walter Cassel, baritone. | Accompanists 
were Charlotte Gehrman and Enid Lind- 
borg. These musicales are given on Sunday 
afternoons at the Joslyn Memorial. 

The regular programs in the large audi- 
torium of the Joslyn Memorial continue un- 
interruptedly. Outstanding among those of 
late was the concert made up of original 
compositions by Hazel Gertrude Kinscella 
and Howard I. Kirkpatrick, both of Lincoln, 
the nearby capital city of Nebraska. The 
performers, too numerous to mention indi- 
vidually, were recruited from the ranks of 
Lincoln and Omaha musicians. Another 
Sunday program was given by Martin W. 
Bush, organist, assisted by Mabel Allen 
Smails, soprano. 

Among the various musical clubs of the 
city several, including the Friends of Music 
Club, the Fortnightly Club and the Monday 
Musical Club, are in full swing with their 
season’s activities. The Tuesday Musical 
Club began by presenting Kathryn Meisle, 
prominent contralto, in recital. The Musik- 
verein, under the new leader, S. J. Letov- 
sky, gave its first public program Novem- 
ber 6. J. 2s D. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—The Tues- 
day Musical Club (Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, 
president) presented Walter Jenkins, bari- 
tone, of Houston, Tex., in the first musicale- 
tea of the series of four given each season. 
Mrs. W. T. Montgomery is chairman and 
Mrs. Paul Rochs, vice-chairman, of the tea 
committee. Mr. Jenkins’ opening group con- 
sisted of Lungi Dal Caro bene (Secchi), 
Nina (Perecke si), Within This Sacred 
Dwelling, from Magic Flute (Mozart) and 
Pilgrim’s Song (Tschaikowsky), which dis- 
played to advantage his splendid musician- 
ship, artistic phrasing, beautiful mezzo-voce 
and fine breath control. A number of en- 
cores were necessary. The excellent accom- 
panist was Herbert Rohloff. 

Penelope Borden was leader of an interest- 
ing program on Nordic Music given at the 
Tuesday Musical Club. Participants were 
Margaret Downie, violinist; Mrs. Guy 
Simpson, contralto; and Mrs. E. P. Arneson, 
pianist. The accompanists were Mrs. Ed- 
ward T. Harker and Stella Stacey, com- 
poser-pianist, of Austin, Tex. 

Winners in the Southwest Texas State 
Atwater Kent Radio Audition, broadcast 
over WOAI, were: Dorothy Sandlin, so- 


rano, of San Antonio, first; Edith Noel 
soprano, 


ichenroth, of Seguin, second; 





Tresley Ballinger, tenor, of Falfurrias, first; 
and George Martindale, tenor, of San Mar- 
cos, second. Mrs. F. L. Carson is Southwest 
Texas State Chairman. 

Merry Brendel, pianist and Irma Goeth, 
violinist, presented an enjoyable program at 
the Witte Museum. 

Mrs. F. L. Carson, president of the Fifth 
District, Texas Federation of Music Clubs, 
assisted by an able committee, presented 
Mrs. F. R. Collard, organist, in an artistic 
recital at the Municipal Auditorium, assisted 
by the choir of First Baptist Church (Paul 
Harper, director). 

The San Antonio Musical Club (Mrs. 
Lewis Krams Beck, president) entertained 
at the first soirée of the season with a cos- 
tume program entitled An Evening with 
Liszt, arranged by Mrs. E. J. Arendt. John 
M. Steinfeldt, Mrs. J. H.. Bindley, Louis 
Arbetter, Mrs. . H. Donovan, Eric 
Harker, Betty Longaker Wilson, Jewel 
Carey, Mary Brown Campbell, Mrs. Francis 
Conlon and Mary Aubrey Keating were the 
participants. Mrs. Warren Hull was chair- 
man of costumes and Mrs. J. H. Bindley, of 
properties. Ss. W. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Kathryn Meisle, 
contralto, was presented in recital at Meany 
Halli, November 10, at the first in the annual 
concert series presented by the Associated 
Women Students of the University of Wash- 
ington. Miss Meisle gave a beautiful pro- 
gram and was greeted by a spontaneous 
audience. John Hopper was her accompanist. 

The Ladies Musical Club opened its series 
with a dance recital by the Spanish dancer 
Vicente Escudero. As is to be expected 
when a new celebrity performs, the audience 
was most responsive and enthusiastically in- 
terested. 

Pro Musica has begun what promises to be 
the most ambitious, varied and attractive 
season of its local history. October 30 
marked the presentation of an _ inspiring 
reading of The Prophet by Kahlil Gilbrano. 
Louise Van Ogle, assisted by Mrs. Lawrence 
Bogle, pianist, (who have been appearing on 
the Pacific Coast with this interpretation) 
made the program a fitting introduction to 
future recitals. John Hazedel Lewis will pre- 
sent a vocal and instrumental recital of 
Chinese music in December. The Roth 
String Quartet of Germany is scheduled for 
an early appearance, under Pro Musica 
sponsorship. The most recent activity of 
the local chapter was the reception Novem- 
ber 11 for Basil Cameron, guest conductor of 
the Seattle Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Cam- 
eron spoke, as did George Greenwood, pres- 
ident of the Seattle Orchestra Association. 

Dorothea Hopper Jackson and John Hop- 
per appeared in a two-piano recital at the 
Sunset Club, November 2, assisted by Mar- 
garet Moss Hemion, soprano, with Helen 
Louise Oles, accompanist. 

Zeneida Sergeiva, pianist and graduate of 
the Petrograd Conservatory, has announced 
the opening of piano studios in the Seattle 
Theatre Building. 

Cornish School activities of the past 
month have included numerous student re- 
citals from the various departments. The 
Friday evening programs—which are termed 
the Three Art Series have included appear- 


COURIER 


ances of Herman F. Ulrichs, pianist and 
Edith Kendall Williams, violinist of the 
faculty. A piano recital by pupils of Berthe 
Poncy Jacobson was offered teen ig 11. 


Boston 


(Continued from page 11) 


Mozart's in A minor. Works by Schubert 
and Chopin rounded out the list. 

Among the recent engagements of Adelle 
Alberts, soprano, was an appearance with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on November 19 


Notes FROM THE SCHOOLS 


The New England Conservatory of Music 
and the City of Boston codperated in a 
lecture-recital on Music of Washington’s 
Day at the Boston Public Library on No- 
vember 7. Clifton J. Furness, of the con- 
servatory faculty, was the speaker, while 
the assisting artists were Barbara Whit- 
ney, harpist; Olive Appleton, soprano; 
Pierino Di Blasio, violinist, and Leo Lit- 
win, pianist. 

Among the recent concerts at the Longy 
School was the joint appearance of Yves 
Chardon, cellist, and Frederic Tillotson, 
pianist, in sonatas by Beethoven, Bach and 
Boccherini, on November 15. 

Marcia Saperstein, of Dorchester, twelve 
years old, was awarded a year’s scholarship 
in piano and theoretical subjects at the Ju- 
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venile Conservatory of Music in Dor- 
chester, as a result of a competition for 
which the judges were Arthur Fiedler, 


Walter H. Piston of Harvard, and Lewis 
Reed, director of the conservatory. Honor- 
able mention was received by Bessie Savin 
and Theodore Tellstron. M.S 





Foreign News in Brief 











A British Opera Combine 

Griascow.—During an interval of the per- 
formance of Der Rosenkavalier by Richard 
Strauss at the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, Sir 
Thomas Beecham made an announcement to 
the effect that the Imperial League of Opera 
had now become amalgamated with the Co- 
vent Garden Opera Company, and that all 
the companies performing opera in English 
had agreed to join forces for a time, thus 
eliminating all competition. He also said 
that “nothing you have read in the press in 
this regard has ever borne the slightest re- 
semblance to the truth.” wis 


Opera on the Screen 

Bertin.—The Reichsliga Film Company 
has been presenting Smetana’s Bartered 
Bride, sung and acted on the screen. So 
many changes and excisions were made in 
the work, however, that it resembles the 
original very little. The public and critics 
did not hail the innovation jubilantly. C. T. 
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True, clear and brilliant in tone, powerful and 
well balanced—durable and non-fraying—these 
are the qualities that recommend TRU-'STRAND 
STRINGS to the discriminating harpist. 
appearance means anything, Tru-Strand are the 
most beautiful Harp Strings made. 

Try an octave or a complete set of Tru-Strand 
Strings, their performance will be a revelation to 
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Vienna’s Musical Life 
Dominated By Radio 
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men have thus fallen by the wayside. The 
result is smaller attendance still, for the 
public refuses to pay big money for shabby 
old scenery. Now comes the new reduction 
of fees. Some singers will accept, no doubt, 
but some of the stars will drop out. Result: 
again smaller attendance. The saving of 
$20,000 thus means nothing as compared 
to the huge and constantly growing deficit. 

What will happen? Again the radio looms 
large upon the horizon. A plan is afoot to 
raise the radio subscription price by ten per 
cent. and yield the surplus revenue to the 
Staatsoper. In return, the Staatsoper is to 
broadcast ten performances per month. 
What will be the ultimate result? Smaller 
attendance still, for the public will not pay 
huge prices if it can hear the show at home 
and gratis. The radio’s temporary help 
means ultimate death—in impoverished coun- 
tries like ours, in your humble correspond- 
ent’s opinion at least. Let us wait and see. 

Németu, TAUBER AND POLLAK 

Outside of discussion on expense reductions 
there is not much news from the Staatsoper 
front. Clemens Krauss, young, energetic and 
brilliant director of the house, has his hands 
tied by the government’s economy dictate. 
Fedora was revived for the benefit of Maria 
Jeritza, and Lohengrin for Franz Volker, 
new tenor with the golden voice. No novelty 
was given so far, though the first new work 
of the season, Robert Heger’s Bettler 
Namenlos, is announced. 

Egon Pollak, late of Chicago, has been 
added to the conductor’s list of the house, 
but no really interesting job has been en- 
trusted to him so far. He is conducting the 
standard repertoire, with few or no rehear- 
sals allotted to him, and so far he, whose 
coming had inspired great hopes, has not 
been given a fair chance. Pollak’s latest per- 
formance was Don Giovanni, in which Rich- 
ard Tauber sang Don Ottavio, and Maria 
Németh made her first appearance of the 
season as Donna Anna. Mmes. Schumann 
and Lehmann, our international sopranos, 
have sung very little to date. Their foreign 
engagements keep them from their Viennese 
duties. 

VoLKsorer Keeps Up THe Ficut 

The Volksoper, again in the field, is being 
run on a sharing basis, but there has been 
little to share so far. Leo Kraus, its young 
director, is fighting against great odds. He 
is trying hard to build up an ensemble, and 
failing a really first-class company of his 
own, resorts to guests for drawing power. A 
wise policy, incidentally; for the Volksoper, 
with its limited means, can never compete 
with the luxurious Staatsoper, neither for 
brilliance of production nor for quality of 
personnel. 

ANNE ROSELLE AT VOLKSOPER 

One is always glad, however, to hear at 

the Volksoper singers of international repu- 


tation whom—strange to say—the Staatsoper 
cannot afford, owing to its established rule 
of a 600 Mark maximum fee per night. 
George Baklanoff, Alfred Piccaver (ex- 
favorite tenor of the Staatsoper) and Anne 
Roselle have been the prominent Volksoper 
guests, the latter singing, among other roles, 
that of Elisabeth in Tannhauser, her first 
time in German. 

The Volksoper’s no-guest productions, 
with the local company only, have comprised 
a newly and rather modernistically staged 
La Bohéme, under Leo Kraus’ baton, and a 
new production of Tannhauser, with Fritz 
Fall, gifted young Viennese conductor at 
the desk. Erich Hezel, formerly the promi- 
nent stage director of the Cologne Opera 
but now a refugee from the “Nazi” deluge, 
provided original settings and interesting 
details in the handling of the singers and 
choristers. 

The rest is operetta, that last refuge of 
ailing Viennese theatres. The most success- 
ful of the Volksoper’s operetta ventures was 
a revival of Victoria and Her Hussar, Paul 
Abrahams’ well-worn piece which actually 
succeeded in filling the coffers of the Volks- 
oper for a period at least. 

Murstein Opens SEASON 

The concert season has only just begun, 
and its first symptom was a veritable inva- 
sion of violinists. Nathan Milstein opened 
the winter’s doings with a hugely attended 
recital, at which enthusiasm ran higher for 
this Russian violinist than ever before, which 
is saying a good deal, since Milstein was 
already one of Vienna’s favorites. Ruggiero 
Ricci, Mischa Elman and Erika Morini fol- 
lowed at short intervals, and somewhat later, 
at due distance, Wolfgang Schneiderhan. 
Master Ricci created quite a sensation here, 
for the beauty of his tone and the warmth 
of his cantilenas. After great triumphs at 
Budapest and Prague, the youngster returned 
for a second and no less successful recital. 

Elman’s big tone again fascinated his ad- 
mirers, and Morini excelled, with orchestra, 
in concertos by Mozart (D major), Beetho- 
ven and Mendelssohn. The Mendelssohn 
(which, incidentally, young Ricci had on 
his program, too) was played again by 
Schneiderhan (ex-“Wolfi” of London fame) 
who gave Mozart’s A major concerto and 
Glazounoff’s as well. 

PIANISTS 

The first piano recital of the season was 
that of Guy Marriner, young New Zealand 
pianist, who has studied and played in 
America and who gave an interesting pro- 
gram here, with Beethoven’s sonata op. 78, 
César Franck’s Prelude, Chorale and Fugue, 
and Ravel’s Sonatine as chief numbers. 
Marriner is a poetic pianist, with a fine touch 
and noble sensitiveness for the composer’s 
message. A large and fashionable crowd 
endorsed him warmly. 

Of the most renowned international pian- 





Szigeti Returns to Sydney for Final Concert 


Sypney, AusTRALIA.—Josef Szigeti, who 
returned from a successful season in Mel- 
bourne, gave a concert at the Town Hall 
before leaving for his New Zealand tour. 
It was his only appearance in this city with 
orchestra. On his entrance to the platform, 
he was cheered enthusiastically by a huge 
audience. With the State Conservatorium 
orchestra conducted by Dr. Arundel Or- 
chard, Szigeti played Beethoven’s concerto 
in D, and Brahms’ concerto in D major. 
His complete artistic interpretation will be 
a treasured memory to Sydney’s audiences. 
The hall resounded with applause after each 
performance. Under the baton of Dr. Or- 
chard the orchestra did notable work, ac- 
companying the soloist with fine judgment. 
The orchestral portion of the program in- 
cluded Dvorak’s Husitska and Beethoven’s 
overture in C. 

The midday Friday concerts arranged by 
the music section of the United Association 
at the Savoy Theatre have proved popular. 
Elise Steele, violinist of Melbourne, who 
studied in New York and Chicago with 
Leopold Auer and Léon Sametini, and Lau- 
rence Macauley, vocalist, were the artists. 
Elise Steele included in her program Bach’s 
chorale, Veracini’s Siciliano, Pugnani’s Pre- 
ludium Allegro, Boulanger’s Nocturne, and 
Szymanowski’s Chant de Roxanne. Lau- 
rence Macauley sang Flegiers’ Le Cor, a 
sixteenth century court song, Bergére 
Légére, Handel’s Where’er You Walk. 
Dame Sybil Thorndyke spoke at this recital. 

Anna Surani and Grace Angelau, who 
have proved popular artists in the Imperial 
Grand Opera Company, have sailed for 
Europe. The company closed its Melbourne 
season and has left for New Zealand to open 
its tour there. 

To establish annual Music Week ac- 
tivities, a Music Week Club has been 
formed. W. H. Paling & Co. have provided 


a room, where musicians will meet every 
Friday and have access to its music periodi- 
cals. The club has prospects of a music 
library. The official opening will take place 
this month. 

The music circle of the Lyceum Club held 
its annual dinner. The president, Elizabeth 
Plummer, was hostess. The guests of honor 
were Miss Crowdy, O.B.E., honorary presi- 
dent; Godfrey Smith from the State Con- 
servatorium, and Mrs. Smith. Mr. Cazabon, 
conductor at the Prince Edward Theatre and 
Mrs. Cazabon; Mr. and Mrs. Horace Shel- 
ler; Mme. Emily Marks; G. Gladstone Vin- 
cent; Mrs. Muscio, president of the club; 
Mme. Depres; Mr. and Mrs. Thomas; Mr. 
and Miss Marks. The speakers were Mr. 
Smith, Mrs. Sheller, Mr. Vincent and Mme. 
Depres. After the dinner a musical program 
was heard, the artists contributing being 
Mme. Marks, vocalist and Laurence Godfrey 
Smith, pianist. ELIZABETH PLUMMER. 
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ists, Wilhelm Bachaus has so far been the 
only one to be heard, and he impressed his 
big following with one of the all-Beethoven 
programs that he has made a specialty. The 
Don Cossacks completed the menu of the 
first two weeks of the season with their cus- 
tomary success. 


Newton Occupied Before 
American Tour 
Lonvpon.—Ivor Newton, English accom- 
panist, has an active autumn season in Eu- 
rope before sailing for America with Con- 
chita Supervia. Booked to appear with 
Chaliapin at Albert Hall, London, and Mme. 
Supervia in the Champs Elysées Théatre, 
Paris, he goes to Dublin for two recitals and 
then tours the British Isles with the Inter- 
national Celebrity Tour. Two further Albert 
Hall engagements (Payling Concert), three 
Sunday concerts at Grotrian Hall, London, 
the Dorchester Hotel concerts and various 
provincial recitals with Beatrice Harrison, 
Sarah Fisher and others fill out his time 
until Christmas. He also appears with Flor- 
ence Easton and Artur Schnabel in Bristol 
and the Opera Circle in London. 


Noréna Opens Bordeaux Opera 


Eidé Noréna opened the season at the Bor- 
deaux Opera, Bordeaux, France, in the role 
of the Queen of Navarre in Les Huguenots. 
She also sang there in Bohéme, Romeo and 
Juliet, Othello, Rigoletto and as Ophelia in 
the revival of Hamlet. Returning to Paris 
between these engagements, she sang Grieg 
arias with the Pasdeloup Orchestra, Novem- 
ber 13. She will appear in the French 
capital on January 15 as soloist with Pierre 
Monteux and the Paris Symphony Orches- 
tra. In December she is to sing La Tra- 
viata, one of her best known roles, at Tou- 
louse. Late in January she leaves for Amer- 
ica to join the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


W eissgerber and Einstein Appear 
Jointly in Berlin 

Shortly before leaving for America, 
Andreas Weissgerber, violinist, made a joint 
appearance with Professor Einstein at a 
charity concert in Berlin. According to 
word from the German capital, the Beetho- 
ven Hall was sold out long in advance, and 
the day of the concert the police had to rope 
off all sides of the entrances. When Mr. 
Weissgerber arrived, he was unable to press 
through the throng, and when he asked help 
from the police, was told that “others be- 
sides himself had tried to gain admission by 
claiming to be artists.” The violinist man- 
aged to force his way into the hall just in 
time for the opening of the program. 


Charlotte Lund Launches Season 


The Charlotte Lund Opera Company, 
which presents grand opera for children, 
opened its season on the morning of No- 
vember 24 with Massenet’s Cinderella, given 
at the Barbizon-Plaza, New York. Subse- 
quent performances include Hansel and 
Gretel, December 28; Coq d’Or, January 28; 
Tales of Hoffmann, February 22; and 
Namba, March 25. Mme. Lund’s company 
is assisted by the Aleta Dore Ballet. 
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WILLIAM ZERFFI DEMANDS LUCID THOUGHT 


FOR PROBLEMS 


William A. C. Zerffi, of New York, ap- 
plies the principles of practical idealism to 
the development, of vocal ogy. “What 
are the results,” he asked, “of an impartial 
survey in the field of vocal teaching to dis- 
cover whether the instruction students are 
receiving is of concrete value? A survey, by 
the way, more opportune today than ever 
before, perhaps, since the need for giving 
full value is being stressed so heavily. Are 





WILLIAM A. C. ZERFFI. 


our vocal students being taught facts and 
principles which enable them to continue 
their vocal education without the eternal 
guidance of an instructor, or are they chas- 
ing vocal will o’ the wisps which will fade 
wieg viewed in the searching light of real- 
ity? 

“An obvious answer would be,” sug- 
gested the interviewer, “that teachers of 
singing do not agree on correct principles 
of voice production, and therefore, since 
everyone has a right to his own opinion, your 
question is not likely to be answered with 
any finality.” 

“With this attitude I must register com- 
plete disagreement,” protested Mr. Zerffi, 
laughing, “and you may prepare yourself to 
have your argument demolished forthwith. 
In the first place, if there is so great a lack 
of unity among vocal teachers, their manner 
of approaching the problem must be faulty. 
Further, it is illogical to assume that every- 
body has a right to his opinion regardless of 
the amount of thought and work he may have 
contributed to the problem. This belief in 
the ‘divine right of individual opinion’ has 
contributed largely to the stalemate which 
exists in vocal matters. Have I shown you 
the error of your ways?” 

“You have found the holes in my argu- 
ment,” I admitted, “but, having been reared 
a 100 per cent American and having by my 
own efforts become a 101.02 per cent Amer- 
ican, I still think everyone has a right to his 
own opinion.” 

“Very well,” conceded Mr. Zerffi with a 
smile. “I don’t want to interfere with the 
rights of a citizen. But here in my desk is 
an excerpt from the writings of Dr. Henry 
S. Pritchett, president emeritus of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, which admirably expresses my 
meaning. 

“Intellectual immorality is a common 
vice, the result generally of intellectual in- 
dolence and complacency. The man who is 
unwilling to do the serious work necessary 
to have a just knowledge of the question 
upon which he pronounces, commits a moral, 
no less than intellectual wrong. We are dis- 
posed as human beings to pass lightly over 
the intellectual sins of men, if only they have 
the reputation of having kind hearts. Yet 
the world has suffered in the past, and it suf- 
fers today fully as much at the hands of 
those whose intentions are good, but whose 
thinking is crooked rok at the hands of those 
who have bad purposes.’ ” 

“You think then that vocal teachers in 
general are guilty of ‘crooked thinking’ ?” 

“No one would be foolish enough to accuse 
them of ‘bad purposes,’” was the reply. 
“But certainly the other charge could be 
brought against many of them. Were their 
thinking not ‘crooked’ they would surely have 
brought a few facts to light which would 
have been found worthy of universal accept- 
ance. But we are still plagued with non- 
sensical phrases such as ‘voice placement,’ 
‘open throat,’ ‘tone covering,’ ‘breath sup- 
port,’ ‘tone thinking,’ to which are added 
innumerable futile practices. 

“I know that it is held by some that the 
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vocal organ is so constructed that it is im- 
possible to see or know definitely what is 
taking place when we sing. This belief is 
quite general and is kept alive by those who 
are evidently extremely desirous that it 
should not die. It seems to be accepted that 
all the facts about the voice were known to 
the teachers of an earlier age and our sole 
= is to seek to discover those once known 
acts, 

“I believe it was Francis Bacon who said: 
‘You talk of ancient times. We are the an- 
cients, for we are much older than they.’ 
Must we sit paralyzed and prate of the se- 
crets of the past when we have knowledge 
at command which was unavailable to teach- 
ers of earlier days? Voice is not a mystical 
entity, it is motion of the air, and air is 
physical. The same air which is strong 
enough to support airplanes is what we bring 
into vibration when we sing. Certainly no 
one will argue that this is something in- 
tangible. The vocal organ is certainly a 
concrete fact, and in our heads are the cavi- 
ties which resonate the sounds produced. 
No one will argue that these things do not 
exist and yet when the question arises as to 
what are the facts of voice production, the 
answer is that there is nothing concrete 
which can be offered. The general fear of 
finding new facts may be said to have reached 
a climax when a teacher argued that God 
had made the vocal organ concealed from 
view purposely so that it would be safe from 
the ‘prying eyes of the flippantly curious.’ 

“An example of what physiology has 
taught us is the discovery that the vocal 
organ was not constructed for vocal pur- 
poses, its chief function being to prevent 
food and liquid from entering the lungs. 
Singing is merely a by-product. Ignorance 
of this fact often leads to misapprehensions 
regarding voice production. Singers are not 
taught to untangle the intimate relationship 
between the singing and the swallowing 
muscles, with the result that most of the 
tones emitted are ‘half-strangled’ in the pro- 
cess. It does not take technical knowledge 
to hear this, but it does take technical knowl- 
edge to show how the action of these two 
groups of muscles can be unscrambled.” 

“Are there not various societies organized 
for the purpose of technical discussion of 
voice problems?” I asked. 


“Yes, of course, but the idea, while a good 
one, does not seem to have met with much 
success. When a group of forty or fifty 
eminent teachers gather to discuss vocal prob- 
lems and, after much thought, bring forth 
statements such as: “The teacher of singing 
should possess both character and education’ ; 
‘Any specific promise by the teacher that 
leads the student to false hopes of a career 
is a breach of ethics and integrity’; “Teach- 
ers should treat their pupils with considera- 
tion and patience’; ‘Punctuality is incumbent 
upon teacher and pupil’; and so on—well, 
one ceases to hope for real results from such 
a kindergarten approach to a difficult and 
intricate problem. The problems of voice pro- 
duction are pressing and their solution may 
be obtained only by serious scientific study 
and the intellectual honesty pledged to the 
relinquishment of any belief, no matter how 
= or cherished, found to be no longer ten- 
able. 

“Some time ago you will remember there 
existed a magazine which was to be devoted 
exclusively to a consideration of the prob- 
lems of the voice. I hailed its advent with 
keen interest until I discovered that it was 
staffed by musicians among whom, if mem- 
ory serves, there was not one singer or 
teacher of singing. Why is it that any musi- 
cian, no matter what his particular line, 
feels himself competent to pass judgment 
upon vocal problems? Voice development 
problems can no more be handled without 
accurate technical knowledge of the vocal 
organ and its functioning than you can keep 
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your automobile in perfect repair without 
ever raising the h 

“The vocal organ is a muscular structure 
capable of being developed to a remarkable 
degree. This development is complicated, as 
I said before, by the fact that the singing 
muscles are interlaced with the swallowing 
muscles, and that the interference of the one 
group with the other begins at birth. Con- 
trary to the situation in which the student of 
a musical instrument finds himself, that is, 
with no positive habits formed, the vocal 
student approaches his task with many bad 
habits deeply rooted, even though he may 
never have taken a lesson. Unless the teacher 
understands this and is able to furnish him 
with the means of first overcoming these 
bad habits, really constructive development 
of the voice cannot take place. The bad 
habits grow together with any good ones 
which may be inculcated and finally cripple 
the singer so that his voice gives out in a 
comparatively short time. 

“If this seems a pessimistic outlook, just 
think of the large number of singers who, 
despite excellent vocal equipment and years 
of hard study, peter out into nothing. It is 
a situation the gravity of which cannot be 
overestimated. It is imperative that vocal 
teachers attack their common problems with- 
out fear of losing some of their cherished 
prejudices. There is a common meeting 





ground if it be sincerely sought, but this 
meeting ground can never be anything other 
than a true understanding of the vocal mech- 
anism. This mechanism dweils in the throat 
of the singer, not in his or his teacher’s 
head.” M. L. S. 


Two New Freed Works Published 


Isadore Freed, American composer now 
living in Paris, has issued a book of piano 
music entitled Sonorités Rythmiques, a set 
of six pieces for virtuoso pianists. This 
music was given its first performance during 
the Honegger-Freed Festival last spring in 
Paris. Sonorités Rythmiques is included 
this season on the programs of the Modern 
Music Societies of Paris, Amsterdam and 
The Hague. Mr. Freed is also the author of 
a new book of piano pieces for children, 
called A Fantastic Holiday. 


Kenyon in New York Recital 


Doris Kenyon is to give her first New 
York recital in two years at Town Hall, 
December 4. Her program is entitled Lyric 
Silhouettes, a costume song recital, and will 
include new numbers given Miss Kenyon by 
Mme. Yvette Guilbert. This will be Miss 
Kenyon’s only appearance in New York this 
season. 
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BROADCASTS OF OPERATIC PERFORMANCES 
BRING FRESH INTEREST TO METROPOLITAN ACTIVITIES 


Opinions on Child Education by Radio Strike 


Now that the first of the Metropolitan 
broadcasts has come and gone, radio listen- 
ers are assured once more of grand opera on 
the air. The sharp economies, as well as 
the plans for a curtailment of its season 
which have been effected recently, have 
brought to a customarily indifferent public 
a keen realization of the precarious state in 
which the organization tinds itself. One 
need look no turther than our neighboring 
metropolis to perceive that if the temples ot 
grand opera in America have not been built 
precisely over volcanoes, neither are their 
roundations laid in bedrock. 

The role which the present economic up- 
heaval has played in this connection need not 
be dwelt upon. Few existing institutions 
have been able to withstand its ravages, and 
to demand of opera that it should emerge 
without scars would be absurd. But it is 
obvious that it has become the victim, as 
well, of a subtle internal disorder—a steady 
process of devitalization—of which radio 
should, at least partially, relieve it. 

Conjectures were rife last year, after that 
first memorable broadcast on Christmas 
Day, concerning the probable effect of this 
shocking departure from the iron-bound tra- 
ditions of the Metropolitan. For the most 
part they were optimistic, and before long it 
was apparent that Gatti-Casazza had indeed 
acted with his customary acumen. It may 
be assumed quite safely, however, that had 
there been no financial difficulties last season, 
the Metropolitan would have maintained its 
policy of cold withdrawal from the prospects 
of an association with radio. Within its pre- 
cincts opera was regarded generally as a 
diviné art which contact with large groups 
of the uninitiated might, in some inexplic- 
able way, be expected to injure. Beyond 
this, it was considered bad business to broad- 
cast these productions, by virtue of the 
theory, thoroughly exploded by now, that 
actual attendance at performances would, as 
a result, be discouraged. 

By the end of the season it was clear, of 
course, that, far from injuring opera, the 
radio had proved a powerful ally. Listeners 
whose conception of operatic procedure had 
been gleaned solely from the convulsing bur- 
lesques in which some of our brighter come- 
dians have often indulged, discovered that 
this form of music held attraction for them. 
The Metropolitan's box-office reported an 
increase in attendance, enthusiastic letters 
flooded the mails, and there was a general 
revival of interest in opera. These develop- 
ments have already been subjected to ex- 
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tended discussion. What occasions these 
remarks is the increased concern for the 
listener’s weltare and enjoyment which is 
apparent this season. The NBC announces 
that this series “will insure radio listeners a 
full season of operatic broadcasts despite 
the shorter season in effect at the Metro- 
politan Opera House this year. Special 
broadcasts of premieres and holiday produc- 
tions will be added to a regular weekly 
schedule, similar to the one in effect last 
year, to bring the total number of broadcasts 
for the current sixteen week season to ap- 
proximately the same number given last 
year.” 

While it is possible that these additional 
broadcasts must be given to satisfy the de- 
mands of earlier contractual agreements, the 
Metropolitan is probably quite willing that 
this should be so; there is nothing to lose in 
drawing the attention of radio audiences to 
premiéres and special performances. Cer- 
tainly the devotion of its wealthy patrons 
has cooled considerably. Opera still affords 
the opportunity for one brilliant social event 
each season, but beyond this it is not attended 
with anything approaching the old regular- 
ity. Several parterre boxes have been for 
sale for some time, but they are attracting 
no purchasers, and it is doubtful whether 
this circumstance can be laid entirely at the 
door of the economic depression. 

At any rate, the steady infiltration of new 
audiences, however gradual the process, is 
certain to prove a galvanizing element, and 
if, as an ultimate result, this fresh interest 
subjects grand opera to revolutionary 
changes, this, also, is greatly to be desired. 
In its present state it is a sadly outmoded in- 
stitution which, had it power to slough off 
the enervating cloak of tradition, might take 
its place in American life, not as a fragile 
museum piece, but as a vital, healthy art 
form. 

oe 2 


Radio Education and the School 

Our observations concerning the NBC 
Music Appreciation Hours for _ schools, 
which appeared in the November 12 issue of 
the Musical Courier, have brought us in- 
teresting communications from __ several 
sources. Suggestions have been made which 
seem to us both logical and constructive, 
and we restate them here, in the hope that 
they will be of some use in establishing a 
liaison between those in charge of the pro- 
grams and teachers who come in daily con- 
tact with children. 

We were impressed particularly by the re- 
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marks of an educator who has a practical 
knowledge of both the classroom and the 
broadcasting studio. She is enthusiastic in 
the cause of musical education by radio, but 
is convinced that it is operating now under 
a false premise: the belief that children will 
listen to a half hour of symphonic music and 
lectures without chafing under the strain. 
lf their attention is to be held successfully, 
she believes, they must be given an oppor- 
tunity for actual participation in the pro- 
gram. The adult conception of a composi- 
tion’s mood should not be imposed upon them 
before its performance, but should at first be 
presented as a mystery whose solution they 
must discover. Sufticient time should be 
allowed after the playing of a composition 
to permit them (and they will accept the 
challenge eagerly) to indicate the emotion 
which it has aroused (joy, sorrow, a desire 
to dance, march or sleep.) 

This is possible, of course, only when the 
music is simple and easily comprehensible. 
Wagner’s Ride of the Valkyries, for instance, 
cannot be expected to impress itself favorably 
on the musical consciousness of an eight- 
year-old, and because he is incapable of as- 
similating its content, he comes to resent 
such music, and the seeds of a prejudice are 
sown. As our correspondent points out, 
“One doesn’t give Shakespeare to children.” 

She believes further that a thirty-minute 
session of this kind is too long and should, 
if it is to accomplish its purpose, be divided 
into two periods. Above all, she urges that 
conductors who are at present giving con- 
certs for children, or who plan to do so, for- 
get for the moment their exalted positions 
and go, humbly and with an earnest desire 
for help, to the grade teacher who alone is 
aware of the problems of the child, and 
without whose practical codperation such 
projects cannot achieve complete success. 

In an effort to learn how widely musical 
education by radio actually was being en- 
couraged in the schools of New York City, 
we visited George H. Gartlan, director of 
music in the public schools. 

As an amusing illustration of the ignoble 
motives which may sometimes be attributed 
to the most worthily inspired efforts of 
struggling columnists, we cannot resist the 
temptation to recount at least a part of our 
interview. 

Mr. Gartlan was at first frankly antago- 
nistic. He resented our interference in this 
matter, demanded to know what could be 
gained by such an inquiry, and finally stated 
in admirably direct words that the idea for 
our article proceeded initially from nothing 
more than a desire for personal advance- 
ment. What he neglected to take into con- 
sideration, of course, was the fact that the 
Musical Courier must contain one radio 
article each week; that we are personally 
responsible for its preparation; and that un- 
der these conditions we would not naturally 
be inclined to dismiss a matter of such wide 
interest merely because it had been left un- 
molested in the past or might be productive 
of disillusioning discoveries. 

Before the conclusion of our conversation, 
however, amicable relations were resumed 
and Mr. Gartlan who, it should be men- 
tioned, is a member of the Advisory Board 
of the NBC Music Appreciation Hour, stated 
that he was giving these programs every 
possible codperation and believed them to be 
altogether commendable. As for the absence 
of radio equipment in a great number of 
schools, he attributed this, for the most part, 
to a lack of funds. 

It was not until we rose to take our leave 
that Mr. Gartlan expressed himself in terms 
of the teacher. He said that it was still 
highly problematic whether musical educa- 
tion by radio was effective. “You may de- 
mand that the child remain quiet and orderly 
during the broadcast, but you cannot make 
him listen.” 

Which, after much running, leaves us, like 
Alice, just where we started. Applying the 
Red Queen’s -(or was she black?) charming 
bit of philosophy, we suppose it is an ac- 
complishment to have managed to remain in 
the same place. Exactly what, we are still 
asking, is the present system of musical edu- 
cation by radio worth? 

* * * 
Dudley Buck in Radio Talk 

Dudley Buck gave a short talk over the 
air November 15, under the auspices of the 
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pianist, was heard October 23 on the 
opening day broadcast over WJW, new 
Akron, O., station, in solo numbers and 
as accompanist for Louis Miko, violinist. 
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Chicago Council of Teachers of Singing, who 
have been asked to give their advice and 
assistance to the music department of the 
city’s Board of Education. Mr. Buck ex- 
pounded the advantages of teaching voice 
culture in senior high schools and stressed 
the advisability of instituting such classes 
in the high schools of Chicago. Mr. Buck 
stated that, as singing is one of the great- 
est modes of self-expression, all young peo- 
ple should be taught to sing. They can be 
trained very well in classes, he said, and the 
charge for such class lessons is so small as 
to put it within the reach of practically 
everyone. In this way, better material would 
be available for adult choirs and choruses 
and a more intelligently appreciative audi- 
ence for vocal music would be assured. 


a 
Bach Recitals Inaugurated by Columbia 
On November 21, there was broadcast over 

a WABC-Columbia notwork the first in a 

series of twenty weekly programs to be 

heard each Monday, during which Bach's 
complete Well-Tempered Clavichord is to be 
presented in codperation with the National 

Federation of Music Clubs. 

Sylvia Sapira is the capable young pianist 
who has been chosen to interpret this im- 
portant work. Her opening recital included 
the first three preludes and fugues in C 
major, C minor and C sharp major. This 
ambitious project is being attempted for the 
first time on the air, and undoubtedly will 
attract large audiences, since it affords a 
splendid opportunity both for the enjoyment 
and systematic study of Bach’s work. 
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On Sunday evening we listened from the 
studio control room of the Roxy Theatre to 
a broadcast presented by this organization. 
The experience of watching a group of artists 
through a sound-proof glass partition and 
hearing their voices simultaneously on the 
air, approximates quite closely what tele- 
vision, in its ideal state, should offer, and 
it struck us more forcibly than ever that 
those who tremble for the safety of the thea- 
tre when broadcasting shall have reached 
this high degree of perfection, have slight 
cause for worry. Audiences will never be 
able to realize in radio the vivid experience 
of sharing with live actors a common at- 
mosphere, and radio and the theatre will 
eventually take their places in the scheme of 
things as companions rather than rivals. We 
were made sharply aware, too, during the 
broadcast (Sunday, apparently, brought un- 
usually sensitive perceptions) that the micro- 
phone works havoc with the speaker who, 
instead of deliberately projecting his per- 
sonality over the air, is inclined rather to- 
ward a fine understatement. Frank Cambria 
will forgive us for citing his work before 
the microphone as an example. A few mo- 
ments of casual conversation with him in- 
stantly reveals an easy, friendly and altogether 
charming quality which should be invaluable 
on the air, but which the microphone re- 
duces somehow to an incredible degree. The 








reason lies, of course, in his attitude during 
these broadcasts; he speaks with reluctance 
because it is the work of his group of musi- 
cians which represents, for him, the most 
important part of the program. This is the 
viewpoint of the artist, but it is doubtful 
whether it should be applied on the air. . . 

The Roxy Orchestra, under the capable 
baton of David Ross, played a group of 
Chopin selections, a nocturne by Tschaikow- 
sky, and Strauss’ Blue Danube, arranged by 
Maurice Baron for orchestra and choral en- 
semble. Greta Alden and Richard Whaley 
were the soloists. The National Red 
Cross program over WEAF on Monday was 
the occasion for another brilliant radio con- 
cert. We heard the United States Marine 
Band, the Philadelphia Orchestra, under the 
direction of Stokowski, weaving the magic 
of the prelude to Lohengrin, and Cesare 
Sodero’s orchestra in Henry Hadley’s Atone- 
ment of Pan. Leonora Corona’s contribu- 
tion to the program was an aria from Verdi’s 
Forza del Destino. . . . William Daly made 
one of his infrequent appearances as a solo- 
ist when, with Oscar Levant, he performed 
a Saint-Saéns concerto for two pianos 
(WOR). . . . Music by Rachmaninoff and 
Moussorgsky, as well as several unfamiliar 
Russian songs, comprised the solo offerings 
of Stefan Kozakevich, baritone, over WOR. 
He possesses an unusually rich voice, capable 
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of a wide range of color. Philip James’ Lit- 
tle Symphony played the overture to Mig- 
non and the delightful Children’s Corner 
Suite by Debussy. . . . It is evident, more 
this season, perhaps, than ever before, that 
the programs given by students of several of 
our outstanding music schools are among the 
finest on the air. We were impressed par- 
ticularly by the joint recital over WABC of 
Katherine Newman, soprano, and Blanche 
Gaillard, pianist, both of whom attend the 
La Forge- Bertimen Studios. Miss Newman, 
aided by Mr. La Forge’s expert accompani- 
ments, gave a finished performance of the 
Mad Scene from Lucia di Lammermoor, and 
two graceful Italian airs, while the Brahms 
A flat waltz, a Caprice by Gabrilowitsch, 
and a Granados selection comprised Miss 
Gaillard’s group of solos. Josef Pas- 
ternack’s arrangement for orchestra of 
Stephen Foster’s songs and the Kreisler 
Liebeslied were heard on the Melody Mo- 
ments broadcast of WJZ. Lucien Kirsch 
was cello soloist, playing Saint-Saéns’ Swan. 
We wish that, before it is too late, steps 
might be taken, by means of federal legisla- 
tion, if necessary, to remove this music, for 
a period of twenty years at least, from the 
repertoire of the cello. Otherwise, we 
freely predict, there will come a time when 
these instruments will refuse to play anything 
else, and our swans will be constitutionally 
incapable of propelling themselves without 
the aid of a cello bow as a crutch, 





NETWORK 


Eddy Brown devoted his November 17 
Master of the Bow broadcast to Giuseppe 
Tartini, eighteenth century violinist and com- 
poser. His Devil’s Trill Sonata, one of the 
most difficult compositions in violin liter- 
ature, was played by Mr. Brown, while the 
remainder of the program included two 
works of Pergolesi and Leonard Leo’s con- 
certo for four violins. 


The quartet in C major by Paul Hinde- 
mith, one of the only three quartets written 
by this Hessian composer, was presented by 
the League of Composers Quartet in the 
weekly broadcast by the Community Center 
Conservatory of Music over Columbia. 


rogram of pn T Lieder was given 
by . me. Luella Melius during her weekly 
recital over WOR. Richard Strauss’ 
Standchen and a vocal version of the Blue 
Danube Waltz were among the selections. 

* 


The National Broadcasting Company has 
announced that the sixth annual Atwater 
Kent National Audition will be held in De- 
cember. The local contests to select the ten 
young singers to compete in the finals are 
being conducted now throughout the coun- 
hd * * * 


Carl Schaiowitz, WINS violinist, gave a 
recital at the Federational Settlement Hall 
in New York City on November 25. 

* * * 


The Modern Male Chorus, under the di- 
rection of Andre Kostelanetz, was heard in 
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OF NEWS 


a concert on November 16 on Columbia. 
The program ranged from Negro spirituals 
to ballads. 

* * * 

A mixed chorus has been added to the cast 
of the Operetta in Miniature programs, 
which are broadcast to Yankee network sta- 
tions. 

* * * 

A trumpet solo by Harry Glanz, first 
trumpeter of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra was played at the 
Cities Service concert broadcast over an 
NBC network November 18. Jessica Drag- 
onette, soprano, and the orchestra under the 
direction of Rosario Bourdon also con- 
tributed to the Program. | 


Schubert’s Serenade was sung by Arthur 
Tracy as part of a broadcast of the Music 
That Satisfies program heard by Columbia 
listeners. Nathaniel Shilkret conducted his 
Salon Orchestra in his own arrangement of 
Johann Strauss’ Blue Danube Waltz. 


Rachmaninoff’s transcription of his com- 
position Lilacs was sung by Margaret 
Speaks during the Hoffman Hour of Novem- 
ber 18, WOR. The orchestra was under the 


direction of William Daly. 
* * * 


The Engiish folk song Northumbrian Bag 
Pipes was offered on the program of the 
Westminster Choir over NBC. Other num- 
bers included a contralto solo by Marjorie 
Blundell, Mary Helen Brown’s arrange- 
ment for women’s voices of a German spin- 
ning song, and Clarence Lucas’ arrange- 
ment of The Bells of St. Mary’s. 


Walter Bowers, colored baritone and 
former member of the Hall Johnson Negro 
Choir, was soloist with the Perole String 
Quartet during their regular WOR broad- 
cast. He was heard in negro spirituals and 
German Lieder, and was accompanied at the 
piano by Carroll Hollister. 

* * * 

George Earle conducted his orchestra in 
another program of widely differing types of 
music during the Blue Coal Radio Revue on 
the Columbia network. A tenor solo by 
Charles Carlile and a special arrangement 
by Ferde Grofé were included. 

* * * 

A new choral group, the Yankee Philhar- 
monic Choir, made its début recently over 
WNAC and associated Yankee network sta- 
tions. The choir, composed of twenty 
artists, is under the direction of R. L. Har- 
low. Added features of the opening pro- 


gram were solo performances by Mabel 
Pearson, contralto and Walter Kidder, bari- 
tone. 

* * * 

Dorma Lee, contralto, was selected by 
Philip James as soloist for the November 
19 concert of the WOR Little Symphony 
Orchestra. An aria from Verdi’s Don Car- 
los and two shorter songs were Miss Lee’s 
offerings. 

x * * 

Evelyn Herbert, soprano of operettas and 
musical productions, and Robert Halliday, 
her leading man, have been engaged for a 
weekly appearance on the Lucky Strike 
Hour over NBC. 

* * * 

With Helen Board, Brad Reynolds, Eliza- 
beth Barthell and the Four Clubmen Quar- 
tet as vocal soloists, the Jay C. Flippen-cies 
program has returned to Columbia after an 
absence of several weeks. 

* 


Barbara Maurel and Theo Karle shared 
the microphone as soloists during Columbia’s 
Cathedral Hour, which is produced and con- 
ducted by Channon Collinge. Selections by 
the Sanctuary Choir and symphony orchestra 
completed the program. 2 


Theodore Strong, organist of San Fran- 
cisco, broadcast five recitals on the Salt Lake 
Tabernacle organ from Salt Lake City, and 
continues as the Shell Happytime organist, 
from KSL, San Francisco. 

* * * 

Otto Fassell, young Viennese tenor, who 
has been heard several times over an NBC 
network since his arrival in this country, 
will be guest artist with Erno Rapee and 
his orchestra November 26, on WJZ. Mr. 
Fassell has had wide opera and operetta ex- 
perience, both in Vienna and Berlin. 

* * * 

Marion Ledos, soprano, of Montclair, N. J., 
presented a program of popular and standard 
selections over WOR on November 16. Miss 
Ledos broadcasts every week over this sta- 
tion at the same hour. 


Stefan Kozakevitch, Russian baritone, was 
a guest of Philip James and the Little Sym- 
phony Orchestra during their WOR con- 
cert of November 12. Mr. Kozakevitch, who 
has appeared in concert and opera as well as 
on the air, selected Rachmaninoff’s Aleka as 
one of his contributions. The orchestra’s of- 
ferings included the Children’s Corner Suite 
of Debussy and Massenet’s Scénes Alsa- 
ciennes. 

* * * 

Two types of quartet music were offered 
on the Boston Popular Revue broadcast from 
the studios of WNAC over a nationwide 








RADIO PERSONALITIES 


REX SHERIDAN 


Rex Sheridan’s boyhood differed from that of every other English boy only in 
his intense love for music, and his constant desire to perfect himself in the art of 
singing. At an early age he sang as boy chorister and soloist in several churches in 
Canada and England, and later, prior to the outbreak of the World War, became 
baritone soloist in St. James’ Cathedral in Toronto, Can. However, from the time 
he went overseas as a lieutenant in the Royal Flying Corps and returned in 1918 to 
England decorated with the Air Force Cross, he gave up his singing. 

His appearance in operettas, including man 
marked his return to professional work in 
remained there he divided his time betwwen flying activities and musical engagements, 
which included operetta, concert, and wratorio work. Finally, in fulfillment of a 
lifelong ambition, he came to America, where he continued his musical activities with 
recitals and solo work in New York churches. 

Not long ago, at the insistence of friends, he gave a program on the air. At 
present, Mr. Sheridan is featured on a weekly program over WOR. 


y Gilbert and Sullivan musical comedies, 
ngland. During the five years that he 











STATIC 


Some ambitious person with a 
penchant for figures took the time and 
trouble to find out that the page boys 
in the NBC music library carry from 
150 to 200 pounds of music a night 
for use on the various programs. . . 
An obliging listener who noticed that 
Connie Boswell was suffering from a 
cold, phoned the CBS studios to offer 
her sympathy and incidentally to vol- 
unteer to take the singer’s place on 
the broadcast, adding that she could 
“sing without notice.” . . . Harold 
Sanford dislikes evening dress and is 
happiest when working in his shirt 
sleeves. .. . Ever since Norman Bro- 
kenshire was invited to deliver a lec- 
ture on broadcasting technic at New 
York University, his Columbia col- 
leagues are calling him Professor. . . . 
Meredith Willson, San Francisco NBC 
conductor, is en route to New York 
for a month’s vacation. 











Columbia network. The Boston String 
Quartet, composed of Morris Feldman, 
Harry Dubbs, George Humphrey and Josef 
Zimbler, contributed a movement from one 
of Haydn’s string quartets, and a group of 
shorter selections ; the Yankee Singers (Clif- 
ton Johnson, George Wheeler, Henry Kelly 
and Walter Kidder) sang the Pilgrim’s 
Chorus from Tannhauser. The orchestra, 
under Charles R. Hector, also was heard. 
* * * 


WEVD Organizes University of the Air 

In its reorganization of prograrn plans, 
WEVD is giving a prominent place to edu- 
cational broadcasts. Michael Strange, the 
poet, is to present a weekly series of read~ 
ings in poetry and drama, and Harry Cump- 
son, pianist, will conduct a course in music 
appreciation. 

Hendrik Willem Van Loon is also being 
heard on this station in weekly history lec- 
tures. Deprecating the lack of “brain-build- 
ing food for adults” on the air, Mr. Van 
Loon has embarked on this course as an 
experiment in which he sees many construc- 
tive possibilities. In order to give these 
broadcasts practical value WEVD will pro- 
vide listeners with outlines of the lectures. 

— 


Salmond and Lea Luboshutz Soloists with 


Stokowski 

Felix Salmond, English cellist, and Lea 
Luboshutz, violinist, will be the soloists dur- 
ing the first of the Saturday evening con- 
certs to be given tonight by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Leopold Stokowski’s direc- 
tion. Mme. Luboshutz and Mr. Salmond 
are to be heard in the Brahms double con- 
certo in A minor. 

The remainder of the program will be 
devoted to Handel’s overture in D minor, a 
ballet suite comprised of selections from the 
operas of Gluck, and the Beethoven Leonore 
Overture No. 3. Subsequent concerts in this 
series are to be presented on December 17, 
January 7, March 18 and April 1. 
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MUSICAL 


Ganz Introduces New Work 
in Recital 


Kansas City, Mo.—Rudolph Ganz, pian- 
ist, who appeared here at Mu Phi Epsilon’s 
opening concert, introduced to the public his 
latest composition entitled Twenty Animal 
Pictures, Rudolph Ganz, Trainer. This 
group of short pieces also ‘has been arranged 
for symphony orchestra and will be heard 
this season in several eastern cities. Mr. 
Ganz also played two-piano music, with 
Mollie Margolies at the second piano. 
the same program Mrs. George R. Cowden 
and Mrs. Raymond Havens sang the duet 
from Semiramide. 

Vicente Escudero, Spanish dancer, 
presented in recital by the Y. H 
(Max Breton, director). Escudero was as- 
sisted by Carmita and Carmela, dancers and 
by Luis Mayoral, guitarist and A. Guro, 
pianist. An interesting program was given 
and enthusiastically received by a filled 
auditorium. 

The Kansas City Musical Club presented 
an evening of opera music for the public 
and later the same week the program was 
repeated for three nights at the Second An- 
nual Charity Show. The overture and Act 
Il of Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro was 
offered by N. De Rubertis, director, the 
Kansas City Orchestra Training School, and 
the following singers: Winifred Goldsbor- 
ough, Mrs. Ted O’Sullivan, Dura Wiles 
Young, Anna Mack, Paul Fraser, William 
3arclay, Walter Ehrnman, George Ream 
and Elliott Nathan. An excerpt from 
Lakmé was sung by Mrs. T. J. Strickler and 
Mrs. H. Lewis Hess, an aria and scene 
from Cavalleria Rusticana, by Anna Got- 
tardo and the Kansas City Civic Opera 
Company; Mrs. Raymond Havens offered 
the Spring Song of the Robin Woman from 
Cadman’s Shanewis; Gertrude Concannon 
played Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasy; and the 
Dorothy Perkins Dancers performed. 

The series of chamber music concerts by 
the Volpe String Quartet at the Bellerive 
Hotel opened with a concert of music by 
Mozart, Franck, Tschaikowsky and Men- 
delssohn. Lucille Vogel Cole, pianist, as- 
sisted the quartet in presenting the César 
Franck quintet. The same program was 
given later at the Y. M. H. A. 

Edna Scotten Billings and Powell Weaver, 
local organists, were introduced in recitals 
during the past month. The Memorial Boy 
Choir (Mabelle Glenn, director), assisted at 
the Billings recital, and a quartet composed 
of Mrs. Arthur C. Nachman, Mrs. Raymond 
Havens, James Mack and David Grosch, as- 
sisted Mr. Weaver. Also, with Eric 
Franker at the organ and Mr. Weaver at 
the piano, Weaver's Piece Symphonique_was 
given its first hearing. 

As the first attraction in the University of 
Kansas series, the Hall Johnson Negro 
Choir was presented. is 


was 
a 


Sinfonietta of New York in Diaz 
Musicale 

The Sinfonietta of New York (Quinto 
Maganini, conductor) made the first New 
York appearance of its third season on a 
program with Claudia Muzio in the Diaz 
musical series at the Waldorf-Astoria. No- 
vember 28, the Sinfonietta is booked for 
Englewood, N. J., with Rudolph Ganz, pian- 
ist, as soloist. Mr. Maganini, organizer as 
well as director of the Sinfonietta, served his 
musical apprenticeship as a member of the 
San Francisco and New York Symphony 
orchestras. In 1927 he won the Pulitzer 
Prize for his Chinese Songs. Later he re- 
ceived a Guggenheim Fellowship. As al- 
ready announced, the Sinfonietta will give 
three Town Tall, New York, concerts this 
season. The first (November 30) offers the 
first New York performance of an Air and 
Dance by Delius and a revival of The Banjo, 
a work by the early American composer 
Moreau Gottschalk, arranged for orchestra 
by Mr. Maganini. Compositions by the 
musicians who surrounded Frederick the 
Great of Prussia make up the second part 
of the program. 


Chamber Series Opens at Hadley 
Residence 

The first in a series of four intimate cham- 
ber music evenings was given November 8 
at the New York home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Hadley. The Hans Lange Quartet 
performed a new composition by A. Mosso- 
low, young Russian composer, Hadley’s new 
trio in G minor, with the composer at the 
piano, and the Mozart quartet No. 10. The 
next concert will be by the New York String 
Quartet on December 4, and subsequent pro- 
grams by the Gordon String Quartet (Janu- 
ary 22) and the Musical Art Quartet (Feb- 
ruary 5). 


Bonelli for Entire Metropolitan 


Season 
Richard Bonelli, new American baritone 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, joined 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s forces at the opening 
the season on November 21 and will sing 


IRENE A PE NR WE PENNE CE EN RCI aS TERT NR 


COURIER 


during the entire New York schedule of 
sixteen weeks, and tour with the company 
in the spring. At the conclusion of his oper- 
atic activities, Mr. Bonelli is booked for a 
concert tour including recital engagements 
in Chicago, Minneapolis, Roanoke and Nor- 
folk, Va.; and cities in Delaware and Ohio. 
The baritone recently concluded appearances 
with the San Francisco Opera Company in 
Traviata, Pagliacci, Rigoletto, Faust and 
Trovatore, and followed this engagement 
with concerts in Sacramento and Claremont, 
Cal., and a recital in Birmingham, Ala. 
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THELMA BALLOU AND LYMAN 
ACKLEY 


Thelma Ballou and Lyman Ackley are 
touring in their production, An Evening 
with Verdi. Opening their season in Vir- 
ginia they have appeared on college and ar- 
tist courses in Virginia, Tennessee, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana. Decem- 
ber will find them in Arkansas, Missouri, 
Illinois, Kentucky and West Virginia. 

After their performance at Mary Baldwin 
College, Staunton, Va., Dr. Wilson Jarman, 
president, wrote the management of Miss 
Ballou and Mr. Ackley as follows: “An 
Evening with Verdi, as presented by Thelma 
Ballou and Lyman Ackley, was a most in- 
teresting event, unique in many respects. 
The work of both artists was of a high 
order. The presentation was strong in edu- 
cational value as well as enjoyable from an 
artistic standpoint.” President Duke of Vir- 
ginia State Teachers’ College, Harrisonburg, 
Va., heard Miss Ballou and Mr. Ackley at 
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Mary Baldwin College, and immediately 
contracted with them for an appearance at 
his college. They will present An Evening 
with Verdi there on December 13 


NELSON EDDY 


Nelson Eddy shared the program with 
Alice Mary Anderson, soprano, at the first 
of Mrs. William S. Nelson’s Morning Musi- 
cales in the ballroom of Hotel Suburban, 
East Orange, N. J. The Newark Evening 
News said of his performance: “He has an 
ingratiating stage presence and a voice co 
fresh, resonant and skillfully controlled, so 
expressive as a medium for conveying widely 
differing moods and sentiments, that, com- 
bined with his other qualifications for the 
tasks he sets himself, he delighted the audi- 
ence. Besides his bright, flexible tones, to 
which he imparts a variety of musical color- 
ing, he brings to his undertakings an intelli- 
gence, an emotional resource and an instinct 
for just phrasing that enable him to get to 
the heart of the matter in the lyric.” 


ANDRE BURDINO 

André Burdino, now appearing in leading 
roles at the State Operas of Vienna, Prague, 
Brno, Gratz and other centres, recently sang 
in productions of Carmen, Bohéme, Werther 
and Manon in Prague. A newspaper of that 
city said: “At the Carmen performance M. 
Marsarik, President of the Czechoslovakian 
Republic, as well as the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and other governmental dignitaries 
were present—the first time in four years 
that the Government had officially attended 
the opera. Burdino’s success was so unprece- 
dented—literally 100 curtain calls were 
counted by this journalist throughout the 
evening—that he was immediately invited to 
sing other roles in Prague than his contract 
called for.” 
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MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Rita Orville, soprano, artist-pupil of Mrs. 
John Dennis Mehan, of New York, recently 
gave a recital at Town Hall, New York. 
Miss Orville has given her teacher a photo- 
graph, inscribed, “To dear Lady Caroline, 
greatest teacher of them all; any success I 


may have will be through her untiring ef- 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
in lier New York studio. 


forts.’ Dvrothy Johnson, soprano, another 
artist from Mrs. Mehan’s studio, is singing 
the role of the secretary in Music in the 
Air, the new operetta with Reinald Wer- 
renrath, now current in New York. Helen 
Wills, Nina Dardy, Adelaide Chatfield, so- 
pranos; Alice Swanson, contralto; and Hun- 
ter Krantz, baritone, are also among Mrs. 
Mehan’s students. John Barnes Wells, tenor 
and composer of New York, is an exponent 
of the Mehan schooling. 


HOMER MOWE 


Pupils of Homer Mowe gave a program 
of English songs at his New York studio on 
November 5. Those taking part in the pro- 
gram were Clement Burr, Hazel Brogger, 
Joseph Calvey, Grace Hoey, Louise Crowell, 
Stafford Wentworth and Louise Curcio. 
William Reese was at the piano. This was 
the first recital of a series in which it is 
planned to illustrate the song literature of 
England, Germany, France, Russia, Italy 
and the United States. 


IDA HAGGERTY-SNELL 

Enrico Lombardi, tenor, sang Vesta la 
giubba, with resonant voice and expressive 
fervor; and Frank Penk, baritone, who has 
a very full, promising voice and musical 
nature, offered Schubert’s Serenade in a 
recent studio hearing. Both are pupils of 
Ida Haggerty-Snell. F. W. R. 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


Helen Marshall, soprano of Joplin, Mo., 
and George Newton, bass of Indianapolis, 
gave a program at the New York studio of 
= teacher, Francis Rogers, on Novem- 

12. Miss Marshall delivered songs and 
jin by Handel, Mozart, Rossini, Fauré, 
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Strauss, Horstmann and Spross. Mr. New- 
ton offered a group by John Dowland, an- 
other by Brahms and a number by Ambroise 
Thomas. The artists were applauded - a 
good-sized audience. 


VERA NETTE 


Vera Nette, teacher of singing and mem- 
ber of the faculty of New York College of 
Music, recently presented her pupils in a 
recital of songs and duets at her New York 
studio. Appearing on the program were 
Ruth Clayton, soprano; Allan James and 
Richard Kehn, tenors; Walter Stockton and 
Sid Littman, baritones. All showed poise 
and ease of tone production and breath con- 
trol. Anne Thompson was at the piano. D. 
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(Continued from page 15) 
Florence Lee Holtzman Addresses 
Lyric Art 

Florence Lee Holtzman was guest of hon- 
or at the tenth anniversary luncheon of the 
Lyric Art Society, held at Hotel Plaza, New 
York, November 9 and attended by 200 
guests. Mme. Holtzman, also one of the 
speakers, emphasized in her address one 
phase of the grave problem which faces the 
fully trained but inexperienced American 
singer who desires to make a living on the 
operatic stage. “Experience before the pub- 
lic,” she said, “is the last and great teacher 
of every prospective artist. Only after re- 
peated appearances before the public does 
the artist really find himself—find the self- 
effacement, the abandonment, the authori- 
tative delivery and the poise which stamp 
the finished artist. 

“Every European country,” declared Mme. 
Holtzman, “provides for its own, the first 
and second prize-winning students of the 
large conservatories stepping into positions 
which are waiting for them. For American 
artists there is not only no opportunity of 
this kind at home, but since the economic 
depression they are also denied openings in 
foreign opera houses. 

“Four years ago,” the speaker continued, 
“our consul in Milan published the fact that 
there were 3,000 Americans studying sing- 
ing in Milan alone, and profiting by this 
were hotels, pensions and teachers of acting, 
language, voice and coaching. And im- 
presarios giving seasons to launch some of 
these singers pay orchestras, choruses, Ital- 
ian artists, theatre proprietors, stage hands, 
costumers, government taxes and authors’ 
rights. All over Europe our money does 
inestimable good; while over here our money 
pays the foreign artist lavishly, and even 
if one or two American artists secure an en- 
gagement with one of our opera companies, 
the pay is rarely if ever adequate. 

“The injustice of this is obvious. Surely 
we all appreciate the important influence of 
art in any country. We have great talents 
here—composers, instrumentalists, vocalists, 
conductors. What is America doing to en- 
courage and help them? We have many ad- 
mirable institutions benevolently created by 
private citizens to give talent instruction, 
but to what end if when they are ready there 
is no employment? It is true there is some 
private initiative aiming to help in this need, 
and for which we are deeply grateful, but it 
is inadequate and lacks the stamp of dignity 
which Government protection should and 
could supply.” 


Rubinstein Hears Nash 


Frances Nash, pianist, played before the 
Rubinstein Club at the opening of their 
forty-sixth season at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, November 15. Miss Nash of- 
fered numbers by Liszt and Ravel. Attilio 
D’Amico, baritone and Gina Tennyson, so- 
prano, also were heard. Miss Nash is giv- 
ing a recital at Town Hall, New York, 
November 29. 


Fort Worth Civic Music Associa- 
tion Reports Membership Increase 

Fort Wortu, Tex.—W. K. Stripling, 
president of the Fort Worth Civic Music 
Association, announces an increase of ten 
per cent. in the 1932-33 membership. This 
is auspiciously regarded in this city in view 
of economic conditions, and as a personal 
accomplishment of Thomas S. Byrne, chair- 
man, who directed the annual campaign. 

The Fort Worth organization is a member 
of the National Civic Music Association and 
operates according to the Civic Music Plan 
originated by Dema E. Harshbarger. The 
increase in membership provides a_corre- 
sponding increase in funds available for the 
engagement of artists to appear in the local 
Civic Music series, and the committee is 
now working on the selection of artists. 


Jacobi Completes New Concerto 


Frederick Jacobi recently finished a con- 
certo for cello and orchestra. Written for 
Diran Alexanian, professor at the Ecole 
Normale in Paris, the work will have its 
first performance this winter in Paris. 
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Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


Notes 

Cincinnati, O.—Eugene Goossens, con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra, ap peared as pianist at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music in a recital given by 
Stefan Sopkin on November 14. Mr. Goos- 
sens and Mr. Sopkin played the former’s 
first sonata for piano and violin. 

The first concert by the Conservatory 
Symphony Orchestra was given in the con- 
servatory concert hall on October 28, Alex- 
ander von Kreisler, conducting. The soloists 
for the occasion were Evelyn Conley and 
Ann Howe, students of Robert Perutz, who 
played the Vivaldi concerto for two violins, 
and David Lazarus, pupil of Milan Petrovic, 
who sang the aria Non Piu Andrai from the 
Marriage of Figaro. A large audience at- 
tended. 

A student recital was given on Novem- 
ber 1 in the conservatory concert hall. This 
was the first in a series planned for every 
other Tuesday evening. Those taking part 
were Ruth Orr, Mary E. Woods, Evelyn 
Conley, Frances DeLeo, Babette Holstein, 
Dorothy Steinman, Doris Burkhardt, Stella 
Louise Metzger and Julia Campbell. 

Marion Dinkelaker, pupil of Alma 
Betscher, performed at a benefit program 
given in Northside, October 27. Mary Jane 
Devins, another student of Miss Betscher, 
appeared on a program of the Junior Clif- 
ton Music Club, October 30. 

Ann Howe, pupil of Mr. Perutz, and Mary 
Phillips Street, student of Daniel Ericourt, 
were guest performers on the program of the 
Musical Arts Club in Hamilton, O., Octo- 
ber 27. Amy Lee, pupil of Mr. Ericourt, 
played the acco ympaniments for the group of 
violin solos. 


MUSICAL 


Marie Hagen, student of Dan Beddoe, and 
Hilda Willenborg, former pupil of Parvin 
Titus, gave a program of music at the wed- 
ding of Isabel White and John Griffin on 
October 22. 

Frances DeLeo, student of John A. Hoff- 
man, offered a group of songs before the 
Tuesday Club at First Unitarian Church. 
Keith Mixson, pupil of Karin Dayas, played 
the accompaniments. 

Mr. Ericourt gave a piano recital before 
members of the Clifton Music Club on Octo- 
ber 25 at the Maketewah Club. 

On November 5, Mary Ann Kaufman 
Brown, of the artist faculty, gave a song 
recital at the University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Ky. This was the first concert in 
the artist series there and Mrs. Brown’s sec- 
ond appearance. George A. Leighton was 
the accompanist. 

Sherrod Towns, baritone, a former pupi? 
of Mr. Hoffmann, won the state Atwater- 
Kent contest held recently in Jackson, Miss. 

Margaret Tinne, student of Etelka Evans, 
played a group of violin solos at Unitarian 
Congregational Church, October 16. 

Jean Mildred Yolton, another Evans pupil. 
played at a special meeting of the Young 
Peoples’ Society of Norwood Presbyterian 
Church, October 16. 

Ann Howe, student of Mr. Perutz, played 
at the Woman’s Club on October 24 for a 
meeting of music club representatives. She 
was accompanied by Babette a) 


Peabody Conservatory Appoints 
Teacher of Oboe 


Frank Kelemen has been engaged as 
teacher of oboe at Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, Baltimore, Md. This appointment is 
in keeping with the policy of Otto Ortmann, 
director of the school, to develop fully all the 
orchestral branches of study. Mr. Kelemen 
was born in Hungary, where he studied oboe 
and violin with his brother. In 1902 he 
came to America, studying with Lange, first 
oboe of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
and later with Albert de Busscher of the 


COURIER 


New York Symphony. Mr. Kelemen has 
been a member of the Detroit and Cincinnati 
Symphony and the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic orchestras. 


lota Chapter Honors Gertrude 
Evans 


Gertrude Evans, national president of 
Sigma Alpha Iota, was honored last month 
by Iota Chapter of Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, Cincinnati, O., at a musicale at the 
home of Mrs. Charles Van Cleef. Miss Evans 
was the guest of the chapter during her recent 
inspection visit, one of a series which will 
take her over the whole United States. The 
program of the musicale brought offerings 
by Mary Margaret Kline, Wilhelmina B. 
Greene, Rosemary Cook, Dorothy French, 
Mary Elizabeth Woods and Alice Gilson, 
with Elinor McCulloch as accompanist. 
Among those present were Herbert Wither- 
spoon, Dr. and Mme. Karol Liszniewski, M. 
and Mme. Milan Petrovic, Mr. and Mrs. 
Percy E. Kline, Mrs. David Silverstein, and 
Mrs. Thompson. 
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(Continued from page 21) 

Boris Levenson’s violin composition, 
Dreams, was played by Benno Rabinof at 
his Boston recital, November 4, and is pro- 
grammed by the same artist for his Carnegie 
Hall, New York, recital, December m 











Byrd Elyot, violinist, is giving a recital at 
the YMCA auditorium on West es fourth 
Street, New York, : November 3 


Elena de Sayn, ‘violinist, recently gave a 
recital before the League of American Pen- 
women at Stoneleigh Court, Washington, 
D. C., presenting a program of compositions 
by American women composers. The music 
listed was by Frances Terry, Gena Brans- 
combe, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Mary Carr 
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Moore, Louise Crawford, Dorothy Emery 
and Susan Dyer. Winifred Lakeman was 
at the piano. The printed program bore the 
announcement: “This is the first time in the 
musical history of any country that the pro- 
gram of a violin recital has been dedicated 
to women composers exclusively.” 


Violette Browne, English soprano, has re- 
turned from a long visit to Europe and sang 
at a reception given her by Jean Sinclair 
Buchanan on November 12 at Hotel Senton, 
New York. A number of prominent musi- 
cians were present. 

~ 

T. Carl Whitmer, composer and organist, 
who had been living in Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
removed to his summer home at Drama- 
mount, N. Y., where he has taken up perma- 
nent residence. Dramamount is within a 
few miles of New York City. 

* * * 

The Music School of the Henry Street 
Settlement, New York, announces a series 
of six educational chamber music concerts, 
the first of which took place November 20 
at the Playhouse. Mrs. Hedi Katz is direc- 
tor of the school. 

» * 


Louis Sherman, American tenor, has been 
engaged to give recitals in Stamford, Conn., 
and Schenectady and Clinton, N. Y. 

x * ok 


Caroline Thomas, violinist, played at Wes- 
leyan College, Middletown, Conn., Novem- 
ber 20 

* * * 

Elsa Alsen has been engaged by the New 
York Liederkranz as soloist at its January 
14 concert. The soprano will appear with 
male chorus and orchestra and in two groups 
with piano accompaniment. Schubert’s Die 
Allmacht is listed. 
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GUIOMAR NOVAES 


arriving in New York from Brazil. 


WHEELER BECKETT, 
conductor of the Richmond (V’a.) S TECEDIE aes om 
phony Orchestra. The orchestra ; 5 IEGI RIED TAI I OLE r, ! as 
organised recently and is giving its first basso of the Metropolitan Opera Company, motoring in St. Moritz, Switzerland. Mr. Tap- 

concert November 28. : polet opens his fourth season with the Metropolitan in tonight's performance of Tannhduser. 


Se 


KIRK RIDGE, 
member of the piano faculty at the col- 
lege of fine arts, Syracuse (N. Y.) Uni- 
versity, gave a recital in the hall of the 
John Crouse Memorial College of the 
university, November 9. 


Be 


HELEN REYNOLDS, since finishing his opera, Arabella, is at 
Lieder singer, returned recently from a work upon a new stage work entitled 
concert tour which included England, Die Schweigsame Frau (The Silent 
France and South Africa. Woman). 





ON THE S.S. BREMEN. 
Four prominent citizens of Cleveland, O., returning from Europe. Left to right, Severin 
Eisenberger, pianist; Eleanor Clarage, columnist of the Cleveland Plain Dealer; Marcel 
Salzinger, director of the voice department at Cleveland Institute of Music; and Rodney 
Sutton. 


RICHARD STRAUSS, 


QUINTO MAGANINI AND THE SINFONIETTA OF NEW YORK, 
which he is conducting in three Town Hall, New York, programs this season. (Photo by Apeda.) 
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The Gordon String Quartet, Now Making Its First Transcontinental Tour 
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